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80,000 Bu. Reinforced Con- 
crete Elevator.of Craig s 


Elevator and Coal Yard_at 


West Liberty. Ohio. 


1 see page 20/ 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you do not know or could not 
meet im any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain 
that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Grain Exchange Members Grain Exchange Members Chamber of Commerce Members 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing.* Fred M. Smith Grain Co., consignments. Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants.* 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers.* Woodcamp, Inc., grain, feeds, consignments. Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* Scroggins Grain ©o.. grain merchants.® 
<earns Grain & Seed Oo., grain-field seeds.* ' 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and public storage DES MOINES, IOWA OMAHA, NEBR. 
Producers Grain Corp., feaeral bonded warehouse Des Moines Elevator Co., wheat, corn, oats.* Grain Exchange Members 
Stone & Colley Grain Co., wholesale grain. United Grain Co., Buyers Agents.* 

ENID, OKLA. 
Board of Trade Members PEORIA, ILL. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elevator*. Board of Trade Members 
Chamber of Commerce Members Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* Bowen Grain Oo. H. D., grain commission.* 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* General Grain Co., term. elytr., gr. merchants. Cole Grain Co., Geo. w.. receivers and shippers 
E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* ; 


Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* Feltman Grain Co.. C. H., grain commission. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. - 
Corn Exchange Members FARWELL, TEXAS _ ae Sie 
American Blvtr. & Grain Div., reers., shprs., consmts.* Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field < gr pacts ontoe) RY oe OTe ae 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* oy ere Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* : 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* . FORT DODGE, 1OWA al es 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.* Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 5 ae be Aces hat TEXAS Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., grain merchants. 
f F tain and Cotton change Members 
nena rahe eal eter lata eats run grain. Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ay : Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments.* Grain Exchange Members 
The Ft. Worth Hlvs. & Whsg. Co., public storage.* Dannen Grain & Mlg. Co., grain mehts.-consignments.* 
CHICAGO, ILL. Tone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. Salina Terminal Elvtr. Co., &. B. Clark, Mer. 


Board ief Trdde. Menbers Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., grain, seeds, min’ls, con’tr’ts* Stratton Grain Oo., grain merchants. * 


Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants. HUTCHINSON, KAN. ST. LOUIS. MO. 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. Merchants Exchange Members 
Soetoro Co., grain, chad provisions.* Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.® IND Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & milletg, all kinds,* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. uy petal is ae Dan Mullally Grain Oo., everything in grain.* 
ORTG OL STROG) = OMners Nanson Commission Uc., grain commission.* 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.® 
The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds,.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* KANSAS CITY. MO. SALINA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Oo., general mchts.* 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* a SIDNEY, OHIO 
i Alister, brok in, feed, oil.* The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* , 
Dill Grain Co. L. 7 pic te rarokesee grate, beank feeds, Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mehts., consgnmts.* Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., wheat, kafir, barley, etc. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Scoular Bishop Grain Co., consignments,* Grain Exchange Members 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* LOUISVILLE, KY. TOLEDO, OHIO 
Soard of Trade Members Board a Tenee ree . 
DALLAS, TEXAS Zorn & Co.. S.. receivers and shippers.* Rice Grain Co., ‘*Uats Specialis = es 
rouch Comes C., ; heat, , oats.* WELLINGTON, A ‘ 
Sa Beinn as ae eae ee ors tae MEMPHIS, TENN. Woicott & Lincoln. Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Elvtr. 
Merchants Exchange Members WICHITA, KANS 
DECATUR, ILL. Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.* : Board of Trade Members 
B in Eh t Co., i hants.* ’ * 
Sih Mieestoecatecnt, TGlilcagoriscot |. Members.* MILWAUKEE, WIS. Wichita Termiral Elvtr. Co.. gen’l elvtr. business. 


Grain & Stock Exchange Members. WINCHESTER, IND. we 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds. 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn, 


Grain | recewers GRAIN _ stirrers 


LUKE cortne. | |NansonCommissionCo. | | a w.w- DEWEY a sono 


Solicits Your Peoria Business Grain—Hay—Seeds CONSIGN TO DEWEY h 
Consign Your Corn to Us 202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. ae 7 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS - §T. LOUIS, MO. PEORIA 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimcre 


There is no better. time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- — 


FRED M. SMITH GRAIN CO. 


Denver, Colo. 


Originators and merchandisers of milling 
wheat and coarse grains. — 
200,000 bushels public storage. 
Consignments Solicited. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898). American Elevator & Grain Trade (Ei 
and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interes of 


field seed. 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25¢ per copy. Entered as se atter | 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 8, 1879. Vol. LXXXVII, No. 7, October §, 1941. My. * Dy nate” <\, , 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated ra 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. . .$1.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code View ea sw 6 vrecee 3.00 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


sari agoue Seta cloth ees 2.00 

ross Telegraphic Cipher (10thedition) 4.00 Operating 

Peerless Export Grain Code........ 85.00 

A. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup. - 20.00 SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Baltimore, Export Cable Code....... 15.00 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code....10.00 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


10,200,000 BUSHELS 
Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Cors, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Ratas. 


Have You An Elevator For Sale? 
Do You Wish To Buy An Elevator? 


See our “Elevator For Sale—Wanted” Department This Number 


ve Commerce — : ‘Chamber of Commerce || 


Members 


Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition of Clark’s Car Load Grain 
Tables, extended to show bushels in larg- 
est carloads, shows the following range 
of reductions of pounds to bushels by 
fifty pound breaks. 


20,000 to 129,950 lbs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
es ‘ Bihan Se oe ee ee ee and All Principal Terminal Markets 
20,000 1409505" * 3° : 


200d an) Fado . Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 


Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 . 

pages of linen ledger paper reinforced Consignment. 
with linen, bound in keratol with mar- 
ginal Index. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 


Price $2.50 plus postage 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 
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& Corn ce ~ 


Lewis Grain Corp.] |Wood Grain Corp.| | J: G- McKILLEN, INC. 


00 lo consign ECEIVERS 
PREP red rte e i CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE sees pete yaa 


BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO, N. Y. BUFFALO NEW YORK 


American Elevator & Grain Division i . 
. ae When writing advertisers men- 
Russell Miller Milling Company tion Graiti & Feed Journals’ Con: 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS solidated:& Be ao deine: yonthelp 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 1 th blication. 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality laa behets Sia bale A 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


LAMSON BROS. & CQ. stocks = sons 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, III. COTTON — BUTTER 
“67 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” EGGS —PROVISIONS 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. Seite 


Rye — Oates — Soy Beans 
ESTABLISHED 1880 141 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Chamber of Commerce 


Hedging by Dealing 


in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 

Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


I41 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY e OMAHA 


HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 
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EHRSAM TRUCK LIFTS 


THE EHRSAM Pudi ee. 
IMPROVED OVER- eo 
HEAD ELECTRIC o~ 


LIFT 


© 
The Silent Watchman of 
Stored Grain 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one to two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EH 
BNEOR Area STD. Let the watchful eye of the Zeleny Thermometer 
IFT System warn you of impending trouble. It will 


furnish you positive means of determining the rise 
in temperature of grain stored in your bins. 


Write today for special descriptive literature 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 


9 So. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. TTT TUTE ULLUM LULLED LoL Coo De 


1 


‘golden cut’ 


Simplest 
To Operate 


Cheapest 
To Own 


more large-cut corn 


Keen-edge knife action—sharper, faster, 
cleaner cutting that cuts more ‘coarse’ 
grade—reduces by-product, greatly ... 
Largest capacity—smallest expense for 
power and up-keep ... America’s newest 
and safest method of cutting. Made in 
several sizes—a capacity to suit every mill. 


Ask for catalog J-167 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
TUTTLE ELEC 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


Write for new catalogue No. 439 


THE J.B.EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Ralph K. Albert, 902 Southland Life Bldg., Dallas 


DOTTIE TEEPE TUPELO LULL Lo LLoLLoo Loo P Lobe Loo Loo Lo 
TTL LEPPDILILLPULILI UP PPULUILLPEL PE P PE ULLPPLLPLLPPPPPe 


ir 
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HORNER & WYATT ==’ CHALMERS & BORTON 


Engineers oe | Contractors 


Designers of Grain Elevators, een and 
Flour Mills and Feed Mills | Engineers 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. re HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elecatar! Engineers and Consrriciorn 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 
Four Stewart 
Liwk-Belt 
Grain Car 
Ueloaders 


Bushels 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building —- — Kansas City, Mo. 


; Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills Malting Plants 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 
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HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 


Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS 


P. O. Box 146 Bloomington, Ill. 


A. F. ROBERTS 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Designers and Builders of Concrete, 
Wood and Steel Grain Elevators 
SABETHA, KANSAS 


RELIANCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers — Builders 


of grain elevators, wood or concrete 


5221 N. Penn. St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONCRETE 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


G. T. BURRELL— 
DESIGNER & BUILDER | 
AIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS | 
ey PROCESSING PLANTS | 


: Over 40 years’ experience assures 


low cost and efficient operation 
9 So. Clinton St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Grain Trade’s 


accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
advertisements is the semi-monthly 
Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. 


POWER SAVING 


Dust Collectors 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 


yt FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS 
MANUFACTURERS AND 


ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. incices 


2337 North 3ist Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A. CLEMANS & SONS CO. | 


LONDON, OHIO 


—-POLK SYSTEM—, 
CONCRETE STORAGES 


POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 
Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contractors 


Ibberson Efficiency 


Saves Money 
Builders of: Grain Elevators 
Feed 


Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E.IBBERSON CO. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


PFI III IAI I AAA AI ISDAAAA AKIN 


INCREASED CAPACITIES--- 


A complete stock of buckets, leg 
belts, head pulleys, motors and 
head drives enables us to quote 
you promptly and exactly on the 
proper equipment to increase the 
elevating capacity of your ele- 
vator legs to any speed you may 
desire, yet keep power costs low. 


Write us about your needs. 
No obligation, of course. 


WHITE «STAR * COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
a a al a a ne 


lalelololelolololololalololaioielolelelela 
JOO OOOO YUM. 


eel 


Engineers—Contractors 


Fireproof — Modern 
Grain Elevators 


CALUMET CUP 


FOR UNSURPASSED ELEVATING 
CAPACITY 


Exclusively Designed for Close Spacing 
90% Carrying Capacity 
Greater Operating Speeds 


B. I. WELLER CO. 


220 W. Chicago Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 


ast STRONG- Se MFG. CO., LTD. 
Toront WINNIPEG Calgary 
ee Manufacturers lai the Dominion of Canada 


u. Ss. Patent 
1944932 


Perfect Discharge 


SOLE OWNERS of the patent and SOLE Licensed Manufacturers 
in the U. S. under this patent. 


327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
R. R. HOWELL & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northwest Distributors 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


MICHIGAN—Grain and Bean Elevator with 
feed and farm seed business, custom grinding, 
mixing and cracking; well established business; 
will sell on contract; price $8,000.00. Address 
87R5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Three North Central Illinois ele- 
vators on CB&Q RR. Side lines coal, feed and 
seeds, with truck equipment; combined storage 
capacity 60,000 bu. 500,000 bu. handled last year. 
Write 87R14, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


HAWLEY, MINN., elevator for sale, coal 
business in connection; fine grain dairy and 
poultry section; business established more than 
40 years. Must sacrifice to close an estate. 
Mrs. Chloie Fountain, Administratrix, Moorhead, 
Minn. 


INDIANA—Newly painted, steel, terminal ele- 
vator, 135,000 capacity; truck and carlot facili- 
ties; brick warehouse and ample ground; good 
territory; transit point; storage contract readily 
available. Address 87R12, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago, Ill. 


CENTRAL INDIANA—Capacity 20,000 bu. 
Paying business—grain, feed, grinding, coal, 
seeds and fertilizer. Modern equipment and 
good buildings. Residence available. Excep- 
tionally good feed and grain territory. Owner 
wishes to retire. Property clear. Address 87R7, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED—Grain elevator in Central Illinois. 
Address 8784, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WANT elevator in Kansas, Oklahoma or 
Texas. Give complete information. Box No. 
138, Booker, Texas. 

WANTED to lease, finance or buy country 


elevators, Kansas preferred. Shellabarger Mill 


& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4%4x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, or 500, 
$11.00 plus postage. Sample mailed on request. 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ili. 
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MILL FOR SALE 


OH1!1O—For sale: Old mill; good residence; 16 
ac.; Good Coal, feed business; on railroad. Ad- 
dress 87R6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


TYPIST having general office experience, 
wanted in small Chicago office. Give particu- 
lars regarding education and experience. Now. 
Address 87T1 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED as feedmill operator. 
Can give reference. 18 years’ experience. <Ad- 
dress Chas. Mosteller, Barnesville, Minn. 


YOUNG MAN 14 years experience in Europe, 
in grain, feeds, seeds, flour; complete knowledge 
import-export brokerage business seeks position. 
Write 87U5 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


| Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for re- 


cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets in a book. 
Order Form CND 97-5, Price $1, 
plus postage. Shipping Weight, 1 
pound. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


KEEP POSTED 


IN 
755° JOURNALS 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 

Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 

on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 

Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


too one year. 


Name. of, Firm:¢: 432.44... eee 


Capacity of Elevator 


Post Office 


SCC O eee ee eesesesesese 


State 
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FEED MILL FOR SALE 


MINNESOTA—Feed Mill for Sale—Established 
business. Fully equipped with 90 H.P. Diesel 
Engine. Large hammer mill and corn crusher, 


ton Strong-Scott mixer, Oat huller, elevators, 
seales, ete. Ill Health reason for selling. 
Best farming and dairying county. Write for 
full description. W. H. Wilken, Fairmont, 
Minnesota. 


Grain Storage Receipts 


A written receipt is indispensible to grain 
dealers who store grain for farmers. This 
receipt records the amount, kind, and 
grade of grain, and sets forth terms of 
storage as follows: 

“Stored grain will be purchased at ...... 
per bushel under the Chicago..........+- 
future, settlement to be made on or before 
Se ee Pee | ere we ds fat 
date the grain described herein will be con- 
sidered sold. 

“Storage must be paid for at the rate of 


aio oie wlavage for the first ........ days, and at 
the rate Of cessseccsue ce per bushel per 
(month, day) thereafter until sold, this 


charge to include fire insurance. Deteriora- 
tion and shrinkage at owner’s risk.” 


Grain Storage Receipt book contains 75 
originals of goldenrod bond paper, 75 
duplicates of manila, 3 sbeets of carbon, 
and heavy, pearl-grey pressboard covers. 
Shipping weight, 1 lb. Order Form 15SR. 
Price 95c each, or 3 books for $2.50, plus 
postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Consolidated 


McMILLIN DUMPS 


For Standard Truck, Heavy Duty & 
Semi-Trailer, Electrically Operated 


Cut shows standard truck dump 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck or semi-trailer. Dumps from 
any length vehicle into one dump door. 


By adding extension will dump into any 
number of doors. Operating connections 
at each door. Can be installed in almost 
any driveway. Installation simple and 
very reasonable. All parts of dump in 
plain view above driveway floor. Ve- 
hicles can be raised to any angle for 
dumping. Can be stopped and started as 
desired. Under complete control. All- 
steel power unit completely assembled. 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 


parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 
in operation. 
Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 86F10, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 86F11, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 86F12, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. i 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 


machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
86F138, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, II. 
FOR SALE—-65 H.P. Engine with starter; 


Hammer Mill with Texrope Drive; Egery Auto- 
graph Register; 2 Electric Chick Batteries. 
Country Feed Mills, Vandalia, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt, Guaranteed HAMMER 
MILLS. AIl sizes, Direct Connected or Belt 
Driven. Reasonable prices. FLOUR MILL—25 
bbl. Midget Marvel with Bleacher, ete. As is $450. 
%-Ton used Burton Mixer $150. Indiana Grain 
Machinery Co., 420 S. Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE 


1 2816 Gruendler Hay Mill, complete with 50 
HP motor. 
1 J-B Mill No. 8 direct connected 
motor. 
1 Jay Bee direct connected 40 HP. 
1 26” Monarch belt driven attrition. 
D. E. Hughes Company, Hopkins, Mich. 


50 HP 


AT SENECA, KANSAS, Oct. 17, Commencing 
at 1 o’clock Public auction of milling equipment 


consisting of two buildings, truck scales, 
1-15 H.P. 1-30 H.P. G.E. Motors with starting 
compensators, 1 Jay Bee hammermill, line 


shafts, pulleys, belts and many other items. For 
any further information, write Winterscheidt 
Produce Co., Seneca, Kansas. 


HERE SOON...! 


. . . be positive your heating equipment 
including chimneys, flues and stoves meets 
standard specifications and is safely installed. 


Write for free booklet STOVES AND CHIM- 


NEYS—it gives you the information you want 


about safe heating. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Department of 


Association of Mill and Elevator Mutual 
Insurance Companies 


400 WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One Howell No. 4 roller miil; 4 
rolls, 16 inch diameter by 16 inch face. Ex- 
cellent condition. Used very little in brewery. 
Bloomer Brewery, Inc., Bloomer, Wisc. 


MACHINES WANTED 
WANTED—Used Tag-Hep or Steinlite Moisture 
Tester. Write P.O. Box 385, Greensburg, Ind. 


WANTED: Bag closing 
Union Special for 100 lb. Bags. 
& Seed Co., Springfield, Mo. 


machine. Prefer 
Lipscomb Grain 


WANTED—New or used automatic scale; also 
electric sewing machine for jute bags. T. F. 
Baker Co., Malden, Mo. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. Ther~s2 is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
VOUTTIAL, el yee. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


SCALES FOR SALE—15-ton Columbia Motor 
truck scale 18x9 platform. Used only short time. 
Lowell Grain & Hay Company, Lowell, Indiana. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


of human error. 


Chicago 


RICHARDSON 


Minneapolis 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, CLIFTON, N. J. 
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MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MOTOR-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, ete. Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, IIl. 


Crop Delivery Records 


Designed particularly for grain dealers 
receiving a number of loads of grain from 
the same farmer, as when an entire crop is 
marketed by helpful neighbors. Simplifies 
and expedites recording of each load de- 
livered. Two tickets to a leaf so that loads 
from two farmers may be separately re- 
corded without turning a leaf. Lines for 
recording 23 loads on each ticket. Space 


provided at bottom of each ticket for total 
net pounds, net bushels, check number, and 


amount given in settlement. 120 tickets, 
size 5%x8% inches. Duplicating. Orig- 
inals of goldenrod bond paper, duplicates 
of manila. Spiral bound so that book lays 
absolutely flat, or may be folded back upon 
itself in open position to facilitate entries, 
Shipping weight 2 lbs. Order Crop Deliv- 
ery Record Form 69 Spiral. Price $1.20, 
plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


GRAIN PROFIT QUIZ No. 3 


DO YOU TURN GRAIN DRIBBLES 
INTO PROFITS? 


Your method of weighing grain shipments determines the amount of 
error in over or underweights—losses in profits or goodwill. 


Hand weighing affected by the many chances of human error is slow 
and inaccurate. Ordinary automatic scale weighing required hand adjust- 
ments of compensator for changes in test weights—again the chances 


THE RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC GRAIN SHIPPING SCALE — 


mechanical in all operations is entirely accurate and automatic. Cor- 
rectly weighs dry, free-running grains like wheat, corn and oats, also 


rough rice, barley and malt, to 
the last pound, without atten- 
tion. Automatically compen- 
sates for changes in rate of 
flow or specific gravity. Catches 
the weight of dribbles, the grain 
that falls as cut offs occur, 
turning leakage losses into 
profits. Over or underweights 
with a RICHARDSON AUTO- 
MATIC GRAIN SHIPPING 
SCALE are avoided. 


Dependable shipping weights, 
ear by car or truck by truck, 
are mechanically tabulated, 
totaled and printed on dupli- 
cate scale tickets by the error- 
proof counter, a feature on 
each RICHARDSON AUTO- 
MATIC GRAIN SHIPPING 
SCALE. 


For more complete data send 
for Catalog G-1219. 


Omaha Wichita 


San Francisco 
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WESTINGHOUSE DEVELOPMENTS SPEED P 


Belt conveyor driven by totally-enclosed fan-cooled Above: Power—with safety—is supplied 
gearmotor. Construction of motor meets necessary to this bag-sewing machine by a Westing- 
requirements for installation in hazardous locations, house Type CS explosion-resisting fan- 


Class II Group G. Note compactness of drive. cooled motor. 


Left: Combination Linestarters and AB Breakers 
mounted in dust-tight, cast-iron enclosures, to- 
gether with oil-immersed push buttons, provide safe 
motor control station close to driven machinery, 


PEED UP-SAFELY 
With These Dependable Drives 


For full protection against accidents in dust-laden locations and for long, 
trouble-free life of your electric drives, install Westinghouse explosion-re- 
sisting motors and control—approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

Motor windings are protected by the famous Westinghouse Tuffernell 


USE THESE WESTINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS TO SPEED YOUR 
PRODUCTION ...SAFELY 


DUST-TIGHT MOTORS. 
AND CONTROL 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 
GENERATORS 
SWITCHGEAR 
TRANSFORMERS 
LIGHTING 


GEARING 


insulation. Dual ventilation keeps the windings cool and further assures 
longer motor life. Ball bearings are self-cleaning. Rugged one-piece 
frames resist mechanical shocks and strains. 

In control equipment the Westinghouse ‘‘De-ion’”’ arc quenchers pre- 
vent flashing and burning of contacts. Westinghouse bi-metal assures 
permanently accurate overload protection for both breakers and line- 
starters. 

Whatever your requirements may be, motors and control for main 
drives, leg and conveyor drives or any of the other many grain handling 
applications, it will pay you to investigate all the advantages of Westing- 
house equipment. For complete details just call our nearest local office. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


‘Westinghouse 


TIME-SAVER FOR THE GRAIN INDUSTRY 


J-94459 
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Gre 76> JOURNALS 


INCORPURATHD 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
Charles 8. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 18°S 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
, Established 1842 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Bstablished 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pre- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. . 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to _ United 
States, Canada and countriee within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
ssue, 


Te Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
@& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
djum for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and fleld seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade Information 
not found in the Journal are Invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER 8, 1941 


NO! the county commissioners of Lo- 
rain County, Ohio, are not going to be 
thrown into jail for growing 9 acres more 
wheat than allotted by the A. A. A. 


CHICAGO having taken the lead with 
a moderate increase in the commission 
charge for executing orders for futures, 
the outside exchanges can be expected to 
follow suit, as costs are rising all 
about us. 


THE policy of paying more for wheat 
than it is worth yields now the unusual 
spectacle of Canadian wheat crossing the 
United States southward to Texas ports 
to a final destination in Mexico, altho 
our own Southwest elevators are burst- 
ing with wheat. 


GRAIN buyers who have suffered 
losses from paying for grain covered by 
a mortgage or lien now refuse to pay 
for any grain without writing on face of 
check a clause to the effect that check is 
given “in payment for .... bushels of 
is SN re which seller guarantees is free 
from all liens.” 


ELEVATOR OPERATORS who are 
storing grower’s grain covered by a 
C.C.C. loan are grading all collateral 
more carefully than ever. Many lenders 
object to accepting no grade grain for 
No. 2 when the borrower defaults. 


IS THIS piling of one commission or 
board on top of another until the several 
stories reach the sky like a Chinese pa- 
goda only a secret scheme to make the 
people so disgusted with burocracy that 
they will demand a dictator to abolish 
the structure? 


OUR DESCRIPTION of the balls of 
fire rising and falling in a Michigan 
grain drier while it was being cleaned 
would seem to sound an alarm against 
dry-cleaning and emphasize the advan- 
tage of washing the drier out with a 
well directed stream of water. 


THE retiring president of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange said much when he 
advocated revision of the Canadian tariff 
structure downward, declaring that “The 
peoples of Europe must be free to sell 
their goods to Canada if they are going 
to be able to buy Canadian wheat,” which 
is a point to be considered in the post- 
war readjustment. 


THE C.C.C. has moved many bushels 
of old corn out of its steel bins, but re- 
fused to let the regular grain dealers 
find a market for any of it. If anyone 
has discovered a reasonable excuse for 
such discrimination our readers would 
be pleased to know of it. Experience in 
any line of business is generally credit- 
ed with being the first essential to the 
successful conduct of that business. 


LANDLORD’S liens in Illinois are not 
always so easily avoided as was the case 
where the Whitaker Elevator Co. was 
given a decision by the: Appellate Court 
as reported elsewhere. The seller signed 
a check having a declaration that the 
grain was free of liens, which is impor- 
tant as establishing good faith on the 
part of the buyer. Also by the time the 
landlord found out from the decision that 
he should have started a lien suit in 
another court it was too late, as under 
the Illinois law the lien is good for only 
six months after the end of the lease. 


SHIPPING out stored grain when 
warehouse receipts are outstanding may 
lead to prosecution of the manager on 
charges of embezzlement and larceny as 
bailee; but it is not so well known that 
the officers and directors can be held 
liable in a civil suit for the loss to de- 
positors of the grain when the company 
becomes insolvent, as was the case in the 
suit against the directors of the North 
Henderson Grain Co., reported elsewhere. 
The farmer who simply feels himself 
honored by being elected a director and 
goes on plowing his fields without a 
thought as to the management of the 
company, may find his neglect very costly. 
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REGARDLESS of its merits, the auto- 
matic parity plan of Senator Thomas has 
the great advantage of legislating a 
parity price system that cannot be jug- 
gled by the burocrats, and as the Senator 
says, can be computed by anyone. We 
agree with the Senator that the present 
system is a complicated formula based 
“entirely on the theory of the statistician 
who is hired by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment.” 


WET WEATHER in the spring wheat 
states has effected a marked reduction in 
the quality of both wheat and flaxseed 
and what is still worse much grain still 
remains in the fields. Recent heavy 
rains have also delayed the harvesting of 
the soybean crop, so it seems quite cer- 
tain that every elevator operator 
equipped with a modern drier will be 
able to realize a pleasing profit from its 
operation. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS who load every 
car to within 24 inches of the roof, just 
enuf for a sampler to gain admission to 
the loaded car, have helped to increase 
the supply of empties and expedite their 
getting cars for loading when they and 
their friends in the trade need them. 
Loading a 100,000 capacity car with 50 
or 60,000 pounds shrinks the transport- 
ing facilities of the railroad and pre- 
vents other shippers getting empties 
when they are desperately in need of 
them. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the C.C.C. is 
still lending money at 3% on farm-stored 
corn recent redemption of collateral] has 
greatly reduced the stock of corn held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, in 
fact borrowers have redeemed 26,014,124 
bus. of corn stored as collateral, leaving 
only 76,881,780 bus. still held as security 
for loans. The amount of corn sealed on 
farms for government loans on October 
Ist was 135,000,000 bus. less than one 
year ago. While the sealed stocks of 
corn still amount to 415,000,000 bus. the 
urgent demand for old corn continues to 
diminish the stocks sealed for C. C. C. 
loans. 


GRAIN DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
recognize that damp grain attracts all 
grain infesting insects especially weevil. 
The heat arising from damp grain seems 
to attract the weevil and facilitate their 
work, so it- behooves every elevator op- 
erator to inspect all stored grain fre- 
quently and to fumigate each lot thor- 
oughly when found to be infested with 
weevil or other destructive insects. We 
surely advise against any elevator op- 
erator following the sad example of the 
Illinois dealer who was so despondent 
over the infestation of his bins with 
weevil that he killed himself with a rifle. 
If he had used an effective fumigant and 
destroyed the insects the trouble would 
have been relieved and he would have 
been glad to continue in charge of the 
elevator. 
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POLITICAL interference has made it 
impossible for the railroads to earn an 
adequate return on the investment and 
soon we shall see whether political dic- 
tation will force wage increases driving 
them into bankruptcy. 


THE PAPER shortage is a clever 
thought on the part of the restrictionists. 
Without paper the citizens back home 
can not write their Congressmen protest- 
ing agains tthe unlawful activities of the 
price administrator and the injustice of 
priorities that ruin small businesses. 


IT is a sad commentary on our crim- 
inal law enforcement that the swindling 
grain-buying trucker of Minneapolis 
should have plied his fraudulent trade so 
many years at the expense of country 
elevator operators in Minnesota and 
Iowa. Altho he now languishes in jail, 
he was not brought to book under state 
laws but indirectly under the federal 
statute against using the mails to de- 
fraud. 


Corn Loans Adjusted to 


Location 


Since the government engaged in the 
grain business thru the medium of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation it has 
been learning, perhaps slowly, the rudi- 
ments of the grain business. The few 
real grain men on its staff seem finally 
to have prevailed over the Washington 
deskocrats in the announcement that the 
corn loan will vary in different areas in- 
stead of having a uniform flat rate for 
every section of the United States. 


The flat rate ignored the cost of trans- 
portation from areas of heavy surplus 
production to territory where feeders use 
more than the local production. The pen- 
alty on the C. C. C. for disregarding com- 
mercial values was an accumulation of 
corn in the surplus area where the flat 
loan was relatively too high, for which 
the C. C. C. had to find more storage 
room or pay the freight to move it out. 


Under the new rule the difference of 
about 9 cents per bushel will go far 
toward establishing a normal relation- 
ship in the availability of stocks of corn 
in Iowa to consuming areas in Ohio and 
Missouri. 

When the loan was far below the mar- 
ket value, the flat rate did little harm, 
but with rising loan rates and a heavy 
surplus the loan became more of a market 
factor. 


It must be evident that the more nearly , 


the government emulates the private 
grain trade in conducting its grain busi- 
ness, the more successful will it be. 

Now that its method of accumulating 
corn has been adjusted, the C. C. C. 
policy in distribution could be corre- 
spondingly reformed by abandoning all 
control over use and destination, leaving 
the distribution, as far as practicable, to 
the grain commission merchants. | 


Cooperate with Manufacturers 


Grain dealers have been hearing a 
great deal about priorities and many have 
suffered painful experience with this 
expedient of the Office of Production 
Management whereby materials asso- 
ciated with the Defense Program are di- 
verted to defense purposes. 

Under the priorities system every 
manufacturer of machinery and mechan- 
ical equipment must protect himself with 
priority orders for the goods he ships. 
If he has no priority numbers covering 
his use of materials, he will be unable 
to replace such materials in his inven- 
tories. 


Manufacturers serving the grain trade 


want to maintain their service to the 
trade. They want to fill orders as quickly 
as possible. They want to avoid delay. 
But this is not always possible. 

However, they can do a much better 
job if they receive the cooperation of 
their customers. Cooperation in this in- 
stance consists of including necessary 
priorities information on the order. 

For this purpose a statement should be 
written on the order, telling whether the 
material ordered is for repairs or re- 
placement on existing equipment, and 
giving the type of industry in which it 
is used. An example would be an order 
for a motor to be used on a grain cleaner. 
A suitable statement would be: “This 
order is for a replacement motor to be 
used on an existing grain cleaner in the 
grain elevator of (name of firm) at 
(name of town and state).” 

The statement should be signed by a 
responsible member of the firm doing the 
ordering. The receiving company, sup- 
plying the replacement or repair part 
keeps the order on file, duplicating or 
making reference to the statement in its 
records. This is its protection and au- 
thority for buying new stocks of material 
to maintain its inventories. 

Similar statements should be made 
when ordering new equipment. Name 
the type of industry in which it is to be 
used for firm names are not always a 
satisfactory indication of priority rating. 
The simple appearance of the word 
“Grain” in a firm name might mean a 
commission house instead of an elevator 
to a government agent checking prior- 
ities and necessitate a great deal of cor- 
respondence and troublesome explana- 
tions. Or the word “Elevator” to such 
an agent might mean a mechanical pas- 
senger lift in an office building. 

Thru the efforts of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n and others, the feed 
and associated industries (with which the 
grain trade is naturally. associated as 
originators of grains used in the manu- 
facture of feeds) has been given an A-10 
preference rating under Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-22, of O. P. M. The arrange- 


ment following this order allows simple’ 


signed endorsement of an order with the 
statement: ‘‘Purchase Order for Repair 
or Emergency Inventory — Preference 
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Rating A-10 Under Preference Rating 
order P-22.” 

Use of this simple endorsement is a 
great help to the trade. But the point 
is that manufacturers of machinery must 
protect their authority to buy raw mater- 
ials. They cannot supply parts and equip- 
ment indiscriminately and simply hope 
they will be able to refill their inventories. 
They must have cooperation from their 
customers. 


The Rewards of Vigilance 


The rush of new crops to market the 
past summer has resulted in many eleva- 
tor fires, but fortunately the vigilance of 
elevator operators has not only saved 
their plants but many bushels of grain. 
Every number of the Journal has told an 
interesting story of how some elevator 
workmen extinguished fires and con- 
tinued to operate the old plant. 

One Kansas dealer who had only re- 
cently refilled his water barrels pre- 
vented the destruction of his elevator full 
of wheat so easily he didn’t even get ex- 
cited about his contest with the fire fiend. 
He was sure of his water supply. During 
the rush of wheat to market the house- 
man was called from his duties to re- 
lieve the man in charge of the office but 
was soon called back because the head- 
drive which was driven by a V-belt from 
a pulley on the motor slipped and after 
burning several of the V-belts in two, 
set fire to the head pulley because of a 
chokeup in the boot. 

Many elevators have been sacrificed to 
friction on the head pulley after a choke- 
up but this elevator escaped with only a 
small damage. Had the V-belts been ad- 
justed to the proper tension the motor 
rotor would have stalled and the circuit 
fuse been blown so no fire would have 
been started and no damage done. Need- 
less to say that the houseman after shut- 
ting off the motor ascended to the cupola 
in the man-lift and quickly extinguished 
the fire. Every number of the Journal 
recently has stimulated our admiration 
for the vigilance of elevator employes 
who have saved elevators and their con- 
tents as well as their jobs. 

Property owners generally have joined 
in celebrating National Fire Prevention 
Week and those who succeeded in pre- 
venting or extinguishing fires in their 
incipiency will be rewarded by a reduc- 
tion in the cost of fire insurance. It is 
easy to understand that if no fires occur 
for a year the fire insurance companies 
would voluntarily make a marked reduc- 
tion in their premiums. 


BY actively encouraging outside agen- 
cies such as nutrition schools and the 
“Reed Week,” the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n has not only helped them 
but enhanced its own prestige as the 
leader in its industry. As one result of 
this co-operation, the Cornell Conference 
to be held this month promises to be the 
most outstanding of the nutrition schools. 
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Washington News 


The U. S. Dept. of Labor has issued a re- 


vised pamphlet of instructions on “How to 
Keep Wage and Hour Records,” effective 
Sept. 15. 


Leon Henderson, price administrator, 
issued an order Sept. 11 eliminating future 
trading from his order of Aug. 29 against 
trading in fats and oils. 

A bill to cut down the 1943 allotment for 
wheat to 50,000,000 acres has been submitted 
to Congress by Sec’y of Agriculture, instead 
of 55,000,000 under the present law. 

Roy Hendrickson of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been appointed director of the Surplus 
Marketing Administration, succeeding Milo 
Perkins, who will direct the Supply Priori- 
ties Administration. 


The price control bill hearings are making 
slow progress after their resumption Sept. 
16 by the House Banking Committee after a 
month’s recess. Some members of the com- 
mittee do not like Henderson. 


Farm parity would be based on prices 
and purchasing power which prevailed from 
1919 to 1929 under a bill introduced by Sena- 
' tor Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, instead of 
the present base of 1909 to 1914 prices. 


Rep. Fulmer promises to introduce a bill 
continuing the 85 per cent parity, instead of 
the 100 per cent he proposed last spring. His 
income certificate plan is to displace the 
processing tax proposal. 


Farm leaders met Oct. 9 to consider the 
farm bloc’s attitude toward price control leg- 
islation. The American Farm Buro Federa- 
tion president declares wages should be kept 
down to parity, if prices are to be controlled. 


The C.C.C. recently announced that loans 
would be made on grain sorghums ranging 
from 28c to 40c per bushel when stored on 
the farm, and 7c less when in approved ware- 
houses, available until Jan. 31, 1942, matur- 
ing June 30, 1942. 

Parity prices for wheat announced by the 
U.S. D. A. for Sept. 15 was $1.211 per bu., 
compared with $1.193 a month earlier. Parity 
on corn was 88c against 86.7c a month ago. 
The 1941 C.C.C. corn loan rate is to be based 
on 85 per cent of parity as of Sept. 15. 


The Economic Defense Board headed by 
Vice President Henry Wallace has taken over 
issuance of all export licenses in the $4,000,- 
000,000 annual foreign trade of the U. S., in 
line with President Roosevelt’s order of Sept. 
15 to “intensify the policy of preventing ship- 
ments to axis dominated countries.” 

No corn marketing quotas are to be in ef- 
fect this year, according to the official procla- 
mation of Acting Sec’y of Agriculture Grover 
B. Hill. Normally there would be marketing 
quotas on this crop inasmuch as the 1941-42 
supply of 3,174,000,000 bus. exceeds “normal 
supply” by more than 10 per cent. 


Merger of the Western Union and the 
Postal Telegraph Companies was recom- 
mended Oct. 2 by a sub-committee of the in- 
terstate commerce committee of the Senate. 
At the beginning of last month the Postal 
Telegraph Co. had only $750,000 of the origi- 
nal $5,000,000 of working capital contributed 
by the R. F. C. when reorganized in 1917. 
Both companies are suffering from increased 
use of the telephone. 


The proposal of Sec’y Morgenthau to limit 
corporate profits to 6 per cent would be harm- 
ful to nearly all country grain firms, where 
the capital is unimportant and the personal 
service of the operator creates the earnings. 
Most businesses in the United States are 
small, as are the country grain elevators. In 
1937 the average net worth of the 75,310 cor- 
porations that reported net incomes was less 
than $12.400. According to Morgenthau, 
they should be limited to an average profit of 
less than $65 per month, which is ridiculous. 


The Rural Electrification Administration 
will hold hearings on installation of cereal 
grinding equipment in community centers at 
Hotel Anthony, Fort Wayne, Ind., Sept. 30, 
Oct. 1; Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 1, 
2; Hotel Julian, Dubuque, Ia., Oct. 6, 7, and 
Hotel Connor, Joplin, Mo., Oct. 8, 9. 


To Fix Prices as of Oct. 6-12 


Representative Albert D. Gore of Tennes- 
see on Oct. 6 introduced a bill as a substi- 
tute for the administration price fixing bill. 
His bill provides: 

Ceilings on all salaries, wages and com- 
missions. 

Ceilings on the sale at wholesale of all 
commodities, “provided that no ceiling shall 
be applicable to an agricultural commodity 
at a price below parity.” 

Ceilings on all rents for dwelling accom- 
modations in municipalities of 10,000 or more 
population. 

An office of emergency inflation control 
headed by a single administrator who would 
be empowered to make “ceiling adjustments” 
and promulgate ceiling figures. 


He characterized the administration bill 
as “weak-kneed, piece-meal” legislation. A 
real objection to the administration bill is 
the broad discretion given the administrator 
to fix prices. 

Marriner S. Eccles, head of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, earlier told the House banking 
and currency com’ite that wages and salaries 
are the main factor in prices «nd they cannot 
be allowed to rise indiscriminately if infla- 
tion is to be prevented. “You cannot, in my 
judgement,” he added, “realistically put a high 
level floor under farm prices and no ceiling.” 


The New Telephone and 
Telegraph Taxes 


The revenue act of 1941, effective Oct. 1, 
places the following taxes on telephone and 
telegraph messages: 


SEC. 3465. IMPOSITION AND RATE OF TAX. 
“(a) There shall be imposed: 


(1) (A) In the case of each telephone or 
radio telephone message or conversation which 
originates within the United States, for which 
the charge is more than 24 cents, a tax of five 
cents for each 50 cents, or fraction thereof, of 
the charge. 

**(B) In the case of each telegraph, cable, or 
radio dispatch or message which originates 
within the United States, a tax of 10 per 
centum of the amount of the charge. 


Only one payment of a tax imposed by sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B) shall be required notwith- 
standing the lines or stations of one or more 
persons are used in the transmission of such 
dispatch, message, or conversation. 


(2) (A) A tax equivalent to 10 per centum 
of the amount paid for leased wire, teletype- 
writer, or talking circuit special service. 


“(B) A tax equivalent to 5 per centum of 
the amount paid for any wire and eauinment 
service (including stock quotation and informa- 
tion services, burglar alarm or fire alarm ser- 
vice, and all other similar services, but not in- 
cluding service described in subparagraph (A)). 

The tax shall apply under this paragraph 
whether or not the wires or services are within 
a local exchange area. 

(3) A tax equivalent to 6 per centum of 
the amount paid by subscribers for local tele- 
phone service and for any other telephone ser- 
vice in respect of which a tax is not payable 
under paragravh (1) or (2). Amounts paid for 
the instal'ation of instruments, wires, poles, 
switchboards, apparatus. and eaninment shall 
not be considered amounts paid for service. 
Service paid for by ixrserting coins in coin- 
operated telephones shall not be subject to the 
tax imposed by this paragraph. 


The U. S. has lost its place as the leading 
exporter of cotton. Roth India and PRrazil 
exported large quantities during the 1940-41 
season when U. S. exports of the staple 
dropped to 1,141,000 bales. 
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Farm Landlord Defeated by 
Elevator Company 


. John Buss, tenant, had an oral agreement 
with Wm. Deutsche, owner, for the lease of 
a farm near Monee from Mar. 1, 1938, to Mar. 
1, 1939, for one-half the crops and $4 an acre 
cash for pasture. The agreement provided that 
the corn was to be delivered by the tenant to 
the elevator in Peotone, III. 

The farm was 3 miles north of Peotone. 
Manteno is south of Peotone about 3 miles and 
Whitaker, the place where the corn was de- 
livered, is east of Manteno and 15 miles from 
the farm. 


Buss shucked 428 bus. of corn and had it 
hauled to the elevator of the Whitaker Farm- 
ers Elevator Co., and received as payment 
therefor a check for $174.19, which he en- 
dorsed and subsequently cashed. On the back 
of the check, over Buss’ signature, appears the 
following : 

“T HEREBY represent to the 
maker of this check that I am 
the sole owner of the grain or 
product in payment for which 
this check is issued, and there 
is no mortgage, landlord’s or 
other lien on such grain or prod- 
jb ty ties 

The manager, Ben Maass, had been in em- 
ploy of the Whitaker Company for seven 
years, did not know Buss and had never seen 
him until the morning he purchased this corn. 
He knew the corn was grown on rented land 
15 miles from the place where it was sold, 
knew that the seller was a tenant and was 
moving away from the farm. 

Deutsche brought suit Apr. 15, 1939, before 
a police magistrate against the Whitaker 
Farmers Elevator Co., which resulted in a 
judgment for the company. Deutsche ap- 
pealed to the county court of Kankakee Coun- 
ty, where a jury was waived and Judge C. D. 
Henry, Jr., awarded Deutsche $174.19. The 
company took an appeal to the Appellate Court 
of Illinois and gained a reversal, the court 
saying : 

Counsel for appellant company first insist 
that this is an action by a landlord against a 
purchaser of grain upon which he, the land- 
lord, had a lien for rent, that such an action is 
in tort and under the statute the court in which 
this cause originated had no jurisdiction to 
hear and determine such an action. 

Counsel for appellee, Deutsche, relies upon 
Sec. 16, Subdivision 6 of Chap. 79, Ill. Rev. 
Stat., which provides, among other things, that 
justices of the peace shall have jurisdiction in 
actions for damages for fraud in the sale, pur- 
chase or exchange of personal property. It is 
the contention of appellee’s counsel that appel- 
lant’s purchase of this corn was fraudulent 
and, therefore, under the provisions of this 
statute, the police magistrate did have juris- 
diction. 

The fraud referred to in the provision of the 
statute relied upon by counsel for appellant is 
the fraud of the seller in an action brought 
against him by buyer, while the instant case 
is one to recover damages for the impairment 
of appe'lee’s lien. It does not appear that ap- 
pellant had disposed of this corn or had min- 
gled it with other grain at the time this suit 
was instituted. Appellee could have then en- 
forced his lien; and under the authorities if 
appellee could have enforced his lien a recov- 
ery for fraudulently impairing his lien could 
not have been had. 

Under all the authorities, Buss, the tenant, 
had title to this corn, subject only to the land- 
lord’s lien, and having title thereto he had a 
richt to sell and appellant had a right to buy. 

Our conclusion is that the judgment is not 
warranted hy the evidence found in the record 
and that the court in which this proceeding 
originated did not have jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the controversy. 

The judgment of the county court of Kan- 
kakee County is reversed.—33 N. FE. Rep. (2d) 
949. 
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[Readers desiring trade information should send query for free publication here. 
ence of brother dealers is most helpful. Replies toqueries are solicited.] 
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Advantages of Certificates of 
Necessity? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Does the govern- 
ment allow a deduction each year from the in- 
come tax until the cost is defrayed; and, if so, 
what percentage of the cost is allowed to be 
deducted?—M. J. Hogan Grain Co., Seneca, 


Ill. 


Ans.: The law approved Oct. 8, 1940, added a 
new section No. 124 under Title III of the sec- 
ond revenue act of 1940, reading as follows: 


“SEC. 124. AMORTIZATION DEDUCTION. 


“(a) General Rule.—Every corporation, at its 
election, shall be entitled to a deduction with 
respect to the amortization of the adjusted 
basis of any emergency facility (as defined in 
subsection (e) ), based on a period of sixty 
months. Such amortization deduction shall be 
an amount, with respect to each month of such 
period within the taxable year, equal to the 
adjusted basis of the facility at the end of such 
month divided by the number of months (in- 
cluding the month for which the deduction is 
computed) remaining in the period. Such ad- 
justed basis at the end of the month shall be 
computed without regard to the amortization 
deduction for such month, The amortization de- 
duction above provided with respect to any 
month shall, except to the extent provided in 
subsection (g) of this section, be in lieu of the 
deduction with respect to such facility for such 
month provided by section 28(1), relating to 
exhaustion, wear and tear, and obsolescence. 
The sixty-month period shall begin as to any 
emergency facility, at the election of the tax- 
payer, with the month following the month in 
which the facility was completed or acquired, 
or with the succeeding taxable year. 


“(f) Determination of Adjusted Basis of 
Emergency Facility.—In determining, for the 
purposes of subsection (a) or subsection (h), 
the adjusted basis of an emergency facility— 


“(1) There shall be included only so much of 
the amount otherwise constituting such ad- 
justed basis as is properly attributable to such 
construction, reconstruction, erection, installa- 
tion, or acquisition after June 10, 1940, as the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense and either the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy have certified, within 
the time specified in paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section, and under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, as necessary in the 
interest of national defense during the emer- 
gency period. 

“This section may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing ‘examples: 

“Example (1): On July 1, 1940, the X Cor- 
poration, which makes its income tax returns 
on the calendar year basis, begins the con- 
struction of an emergency facility which is 
completed on Sept. 30, 1940, at a cost of $240,000. 
The certificate of necessity covers the entire 
construction. The X Corporation elects to take 
amortization deductions with respect to the 
facility and to begin the 60-month amortization 
period with October, the month following its 
completion. The adjusted basis of the facility 
at the end of October is $240,000. The allow- 
able amortization deduction with respect to 
such facility for the taxable year 1940 is $12,- 
000, computed as follows: 


“Monthly amortization deductions: 


October (240,000 + 60) ..... ova $4,000 
November (236,000, or $240,000 

minus’ $2,000; ==59 os cimecite cies 4,000 
December (232,000, or $236,000 

minus $4,000, + 58) ........e. 4,000 
Total amortization deduction for 

TO40 Aare nase election ee $12,000 

“Example (2): The Y Corporation, which 


makes its income tax returns on the basis of. a 
fiscal year ending November 30, purchases an 
emergency facility (No. 1) on July 29, 1940. On 
June 15, 1940, it begins the construction of an 
emergency facility (No. 2) which is completed 
on August 2, 1940. The entire acquisition and 
construction of such facilities are certified as 
necessary in the interest of national defense. 
The Y Corporation elects to take amortization 
deductions with respect to both. facilities and to 
begin the 60-month amortization period in each 
case with the month following the month of 
acquisition or completion. The adjusted basis 
of facility No. 1 is $300,000 and the adjusted 
basis of facility No. 2 is $54,000 at the end of 
the first month of the amortization period. In 
September, 1940 facility No. 1 is damaged by 


fire, aS a result of which its adjusted basis is 
properly reduced by $25,370. The allowable 
amortization deduction with respect to such 
facilities for the taxable year ending November 
30, 1940, is $21,410, computed as follows: 
Facility No. 1 
Monthly amortization deductions: 
August ($300,000 + 60) 
September (269,630, or $300,000 
minus $5,000 and $25,370, +59) 4,570 
October (265,060, or $269,630 


minus $4,570, + 58) .......... 4,570 
November (260,490, or $265,060 
minus $4,570, + 57) ........0% 4,570 
Amortization deduction for 1940 ........ $18,710 
Facility No. 2 
Monthly amortization deductions: 
September (54,000 + 60) ......$ 900 
October (53,100 = 59) ....:.2.0) 900 
November (52,200 + 58)........ 900 
Amortization deduction for 1940 ........ 2,700 


Total amortization deduction for 1940. .$21,410 
Corporations taking advantage of the cer- 
tificates will find in Treasury Decision No. 5016, 
which are the instructions to collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, a detailed statement of how the 
allowances are calculated, and the dfferent 
methods a taxpayer may elect to employ. 


Material Priorities? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We note in the 
Journal that, by certifying that the material 
being ordered is for repair work, a preference 
rating of A-10 is given under the terms of the 
order, P-22. 

Can a preference be obtained under this 
order for new work?—H. S. 


_Ans.: No, this order, P-22 released imme- 
diately on Sept. 9 as PM 1116, applies only to 
repair and maintenance. 

To get materials for new construction a re- 
quest should be addressed to the Priorities 
Division, Washington, D. C., attention Project 
Rating Section, asking for a Project Rating. 

The rating given will depend upon the answers 
given to the following auestions: 

The name of the owner. 

The location of the principal office. 

The location of the proposed plant or ex- 

pansion. 

The materials to be produced. 

The justification of the project as being nec- 

essary to defense. 

. Description of what is contemplated. 

. Type of material and equipment required in 
quantities, if possible, particularly of items 
on the critical list. 

8. Certificate of necessity number, if any. 

9. The estimated date of completion. 

10. The estimated cost to complete 

(a) Materials 
(b) Total 
11. Per cent complete at present. 
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Application of Wage and Hour Law? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Do mills in central 
Pennsylvania having less than 7 employees, 
milling wheat grown in Pennsylvania and selling 
flour to bakeries in Pennsylvania doing mostly 
an intrastate business come under the Wage and 
Hour Law if some of the bread produced goes 
into interstate commerce? 

Since the millers can not know where their 
flour will go eventually they feel their responsi- 
bility ends with the delivery to the Pennsylvania 
bakery.—Cyrus S. Weiss, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ans.: This point is covered in Interpretative 
Bulletin No. 5 of the Wage and Hour Division, 
in paragraph 5, as follows: 

“Employees of an employer who does not 
ship his goods directly in interstate commerce 
may yet be engaged in the production of goods 
for commerce. This will be true where one 
producer sells goods to a second producer with- 
in the state, who, in turn, sells goods in inter- 
state commerce, the first producer’s goods be- 
ing a.part or ingredient of the second pro- 
ducer’s goods.” 

_ Sec. 3 of the Act defines the term “goods” to 
include “any part or ingredient” of goods. 

Under this interpretation of the law the 
Popeater millers. referred to come under 

e Act. 
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Sales Tax on Feeds 


Grain & Feed Journals: The way we under- 
stand the new tax ruling on feeds is as follows: 
If corn, etc., is sold to Missouri truckers for 
resale in Missouri and they sign the exemption 
certificate reading as follows: 


The undersigned hereby certifies that the 
property described in this invoice was pur- 
chased for the purpose of resale as tangible 
personal property. 

Purchaser. use tacee sheer Sere 
AGOATOSB.« sreclelatere'el ovcls wisenste mie maine 


we do not have to pay tax on it. 


Any feed that we sell that is not for resale 
we have to pay tax on. In the past we have 
not paid tax on feed that was for hogs or live- 
stock that were to be sold, but as we‘understand 
it now we will have to pay tax on it—D. B. 
Gray, Hull, Il. 


Ans.: No retailers’ occupational tax is pay- 
able on sales to Missouri truckers. 

As to sales to feeders who sell the animals 
the point is unsettled; and a test case is being 
prepared by W. E. Culbertson, Delavan, IIL, 
sec’y of the Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


Corn Loan Rate to Vary 


The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that varying corn loan rates, determined 
on the basis of average corn prices as they vary” 
from one area to another, will be established in 
1941. Under previous corn loan programs a 
“flat” or uniform corn loan rate has been used. 
Loan rates on wheat and cotton already vary 
according to location. 

Under existing legislation, corn loan rates for 
1941 for cooperators in the commercial corn pro- 
ducing area must be determined on the basis of 
85 per cent of the parity price of corn as of the 
beginning of the marketing year, which is Octo- 
ber 1. For this purpose the parity price as of 
Sept. 15, 1941 will be used. 

It is anticipated, however, that the lowest corn 
loan rates in the commercial corn area will be 
between 65 and 67 cents per bushel and the high- 
est corn loan rates in the commercial corn pro- 
ducing area will be between 74 and 76 cents 
per bushel. 

In the past, corn prices on the average have 
been lowest in the heavy surplus corn producing 
areas of southern Minnesota and northwestern 
Iowa, and, therefore, the corn loan rates will 
be the lowest in these areas. The highest corn 
loan rates will apply in Michigan, eastern Ohio, 
and parts of Missouri, where the amount of 
corn used normally exceeds the amount of corn 
produced locally, and higher than average corn 
prices normally prevail. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, 
as they afford live, progressive grain dealers 
a chance to meet other merchants from the 
same occupation. You can not afford to pass up 
these opportunities to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions and profit by the experience and study 
of cthers. 


Oct. 15, 16. National Ass’n of State Ware- 
house Departments, Continental Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. 

Oct. 16, 17. Tri-State Seedsmens Ass’n, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 17, 18. Western Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 30-31. Ass’n of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton. D.L.G, 

Nov. 6, 7, 8. Southern Mixed Feed Mfrs. 
Ass’n, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Dec. 9, 10, 11. Western Grain & Feed Ass’n, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Ia. 

Dec. 9, 10, 11. Farmers Elevator Ass’n of 
S. D., Hotel Cataract, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Jan. 21, 22, 23. Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Ta. 

Feb. 17, 18, 19. The Farmers’ Elvtr. Ass’n 
of Minnesota, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

April 2, 3, 4, Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents, Omaha, Neb. 
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Hedging Losses and Income Tax 
The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at Port- 


land, Ore., Sept. 15 heard the appeal by the. 


commissioner of internal revenue from the rul- 
ing by the board of tax appeals that losses on 
marginal dealings in grain futures sustained by 
T. H. Banfield of Portland in 1935 in connec- 
tion with a wheat farming partnership with 
H. W. Collins, were “ordinary” losses and so 
could be deducted. 

The government contended that the losses, 
amounting to some $12,000, should be classed 
as “capital” losses and as such only $2000 of 
the total could be deducted in computing the 
tax. Some $2900 in taxes are involved in this 
controversy. 


Chicago Board Increases 


Commissions 


In a ballot vote of 377 for, and 179 against, 
Chicago Board of Trade members, on Oct. 
6, amended the first two paragraphs of Rule 
231 to increase commissions for purchase or 
sale of commodities for future delivery, and 
for the purchase or sale of warehouse re- 
ceipts covering grain in store in Chicago. 

The new rates for non-members are $15 
per 5,000 bus. in lots of 5,000 bus. or mul- 
tiples thereof; $3 per 1,000 bus. within the 
city of Chicago, and $4 per 1,000 bus. for 
points outside the city; 3c per bu. for pur- 
chase or sale of warehouse receipts covering 
grain in store in Chicago with a minimum 
charge of $1. 

The new rates were made effective Oct. 
7 on all new business. Open trades, of 
course, were to be completed at old rates of 
commission. 


Swindling Trucker Sentenced 


John L. Huber, who is too well known to 
country elevator operators in Minnesota and 
Iowa, has at last been given his deserts by the 
federal court at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

For many years shippers who have been de- 
frauded by Huber have sought in vain to re- 
cover payment for grain loaded into trucks 
sent by him to pick up grain. He kept himself 
“Judgment proof.” A civil suit against him 
would net the victim nothing. His operations 
were directed from Minneapolis, Minn. 

The present charge against him was using 
the mails to defraud, and he pleaded guilty. 
Judge George C. Scott sentenced him to-three 
years in a reformatory. 

The indictment charged that Huber had or- 
dered, via telephone, a truck load of grain 
irom M. A. Cass, Jr., manager of the Plymouth 
Cereal Mills of LeMars, Ia., and had mailed a 
sight draft in payment. The information 
charged that Huber had no money in the bank 
to pay the draft and that efforts of Cass to 
collect were futile. 


Overtime Pay Not Mandatory 
Under Wage Law 


The legal department of the wage and hour 
division went down to defeat Oct. 6 before Jus- 
tice Philip L. Sullivan in the U. S. District 
Court at Chicago on the same point on which 
it lost in a Texas case. 

The wage and hour division had asked the 
court for an order restraining J. H. Stone & 
Co. from violating the law by paying a fixed 
weekly salary regardless of the number of hours 
worked, with no overtime payments of time and 
one-half. 

The firm had an agreement with employees 
that the salary was to cover fluctuating hours 
and overtime. The salary was above the mini- 
mum required by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Texas court found nothing in the Act 
requiring an employer to pay more than the 
minimum, and so did Judge Sullivan, who said: 


“T can find nothing in the Act which prohibits 
the continuance of such contracts after passage 
of the Act, provided the minimum wage condi- 
tions are complied with. There is no charge 
that the minimum wage provisions are not com- 
plied with.” 


Concrete Storage Elevator at 


West Liberty, Ohio 


Craig’s Elevator & Coal Yard, headed by 
John H. Craig, at West Liberty, O., has ca- 
pacity for 80,000 bus. of grain in the rein- 
forced concrete elevator erected for it on 
the New York Central R. R. by A. Clemans 
& Sons, and placed in operation at wheat 
harvest time. 

The elevator is of Monolithic concrete 
construction. It consists of four tanks 14 
ft. in diameter and 106 ft. high, each of which 
will hold 12,500 bus. Between these tanks 
are 5 interspace bins of varying capacities. 

The cupola above the leg well rises 32 ft. 
above the bins and has two floors for gravy- 
ity spouting and the machinery, and for the 
reading box of the Zeleny thermometer sys- 
tem with which all bins are equipped. 

The machinery consists of one steel and 
concrete encased leg carrying 4x7 inch Cal- 
umet cups on 6 inch centers at sufficient 
speed to elevate 3,400 bus. per hour. Head 
and boot shafts are carried on ball bearings. 
The leg is run by a 10 h.p. geared-head 
motor thru a roller chain drive. 

Grain drains from the elevator head thru 
steel spouting into a 10 bu. Richardson auto- 
matic scale for loading out thru a 6 inch well 
casing and flexible loading spout; or thru 
steel spouting direct into tanks and bins; or 
into a 12-inch Sidney Screw Conveyor for 
transfer to the garner bin over the drier; or 
into a garner bin over a No. 6 Eureka Grain 
Cleaner from which it drains to storage bins. 

There are two 12 inch screw conveyors in 


E. J. Grimes, Minneapolis, President-Elect, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


the basement under the house. One of these, 
run by a 3 h.p. motor, draws grain from the 
storage bins to the boot of the elevating 
leg. The other, run by a 5 h.p. motor, draws 
grain from the drier back to the leg boot. 

The Randolph direct heat drier, is housed in 
a reinforced concrete tank 20 ft. in diameter 
and 106 ft. high, located at the end of the 
storage unit. The garner bins above and 
below the drier will hold 18,000 bus. of grain, 
so the drier can dry continuously. 

Workmen move quickly between floors in 
the house by means of two Sidney manlifts. 
One of these is electrically operated with a 
2 h.p. motor, and travels in the leg well be- 
tween the workfloor and the bin and cupola 
floors. The other is hand operated and 
reaches catwalks connected with the grain 
drier. 

Grain is received in a 14 ft. wide, 30 ft 
long structural and sheet steel driveway at- 
tached to the side of the elevator. This drive- 
way is fitted with a Sidney traveling truck 
lift to dump grain from trucks into a grate 
covered, 250 bu. dump sink that drains by 
gravity into the leg boot. 

“This is our answer to the grain storage 
problem in the area of production,” said 
John H. Craig in a letter to the farmers 
announcing opening of the new elevator and 
inviting inspection. “It is an added service 
for all our friends and patrons. We wel- 
come your inquiries and solicit your grain 
storage business.” The elevator is operated 
under a warehouse agreement to handle gov- 
ernment loan wheat and issue C. C. C. ware- 
house receipts, as well as to handle private 
storage and cash grain business. 

Craig’s Coal Yard and Elevator also does 
a general farm business, manufacturing 
“Mac-O-Chee” feeds, and handling coal, 
seeds, feeds, fertilizer and other farm needs 
supplies. 


E. J. Grimes Elected President 
Minneapolis C. of C. 


Mr. E. J. Grimes, Vice President of Car- 
gill, Incorporated, Minneapolis, has been 
elected President of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Grimes has been active 
in the grain trade since 1904 when he entered 
the Cargill organization at Green Bay, Wis. 
In 1914 Mr. Grimes was in charge of the Car- 
gill Grain Co. office in Milwaukee and went 
to Minneapolis in 1916. He became a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce in 1934, In 
recent years he has spent considerable time 
in Washington and other cities in his many 
capacities. 

Mr. .Grimes has been active and prominent 
in national grain trade affairs for many years, 
serving grain interests in many ways as an 
officer or member of different organizations 
and committees affiliated with the trade. Most 
recently, he served as Chairman of the North- 
west Committee to Acquire and Disseminate 
Information to Facilitate the Handling and 
Storing of Grain, which by its excellent work, 
eased considerably the delicate situation sur- 
rounding movement and storage of the 1941 
Spring Wheat crop. 


Limits of vitamin B: losses from enriched 
flour during the baking process, ranges from 
6.8 per cent to 29.1 per cent between the two 
extremes of baking conditions, says a leaflet 
from the Wheat Flour Institute. Under me- 
dium time and temperature conditions the 
loss is 16.3 per cent. 


Washington, D. C.—In the face of his cry- 
ing demand to direct all industrial efforts 
possible to defense and defense projects, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has asked Congress for an 
additional $40,000,000 to expand the Tennesseee 
Valley Authority by constructing hydro-elec- 
tric projects on the Little Tennessee River 
near Fontana, N. C., and on the French Broad 
River, near Dandridge, Tenn. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are- always wéicome. 


26.—Sowing of wheat is in 
needed but not badly.— 


Perry, Okla., Sept. 
progress. Rain is 
Stillwater Milling Co. 

Clarkston, Wash., Sept. 22.—Rain and hail 
fell in this area for the past week, stopping 
harvest operations. Growers have tried to har- 
vest and sack damp grain to keep it from 
molding.—F.K.H. 

Petersburg, Ind.—Soy beans in Pike and ad- 
joining counties are being combined and many 
complaints have been heard that pods are not 
well filled and of small seed. Some late sown 
beans are being cut for hay.—W. B. C. 


Dayton, Wash.—With but few fields remain- 
ing, grain harvest in the mountain districts has 
been delayed by frequent rains. Some varieties 
sprouted in the head before harvesting could 
be attempted, causing serious losses to many 
growers.—F.K.H. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Inspections of 377 cars of 
all classes of wheat by Kansas State Grain In- 
spection Dept. in the week ended Sept. 26 
showed an average protein content of 11.96%, 
and 194 cars tested by official Missouri labora- 
tory averaged 13.14% protein. 

Winchester, Ind., Sept. 27.—An _ occasional 
field of soybeans has been cut and the early 
planted beans do not seem to be yielding as 
well as the straw would indicate. We have 
heard of several fields and the lowest so far 
16 bus. to the acre, highest 20 with a statement 
by the farmers that the late sown beans got 
rain at the right time and would show a much 
larger yield, anyhow, with the price twice as 
high as last year at this time it is a pretty 
good return at that.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. 
Goodrich, pres. 

Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 28.—There is very little 
evidence of black point but the early samples 
that came to market were green and immature, 
although grading mostly two and three durum, 
Since the heavy rains of late August and early 
September, the trouble has been bleached and 
sprouted kernels. A definite scarcity of good 
quality durum wheat this year is now a cer- 
tainty as practically all the durum wheat this 
year was grown in Manitoba and south-eastern 
Saskatchewan and has been heavily damaged 
by rains.—McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 3 
colder weather continue to plague the Western 
farmers who have not as yet threshed all their 
grain. With harvesting operations delayed by 
at least a month, serious damage to all grains 
has resulted since the grain ripened in August. 
The summer of 1941 included short periods of 
intense heat and lack of moisture and con- 
tributed to a reduced wheat crop grown on an 
acreage substantially lower than in the years 
immediately passed. Latest estimates place pro- 
duction at about 290 million bushels of wheat. 
Oat production is placed at about 225 million 
bushels; barley at about 105 million bushels; 
flax at 6.8 million bushels and rye at just over 
12 million bushels.—McCabe Bros. Grain Co., 
Ltd. 


Decatur, Ill., Oct. 4—Corn husking gets under- 
way when field conditions are favorable. While 
the crop is matured, picking has not been gen- 
eral as the moisture content is still too high for 
safe cribbing. The recent wet weather has fur- 
ther slowed up the drying-out process. Corn that 
is down will show some damage. Before the days 
of mechanical pickers it was considered a good 
day’s work for a man to husk 100 bushels of 
corn by hand. Today, with the corn pickers, 
750 bushels is an average day’s work and in 
some instances they will pick 1200 bushels a 
day. There are more empty cribs than any- 
time since 1937, therefore even with a good 
crop, growers will crib their corn and take ad- 
vantage of the loan which, no doubt, will be 
considerably above present market values. 
Cash prices also are at such wide discounts 
under futures that growers will be more in- 
clined to hold back their marketings. Therefore, 
we look for the movement to market.to be very 


rene as the crop is gathered.—Baldwin Elevator 
oO. 


Winchester, Ind., Oct. 4: We have had rain 
almost every day this week and most of the 
nights. It has been a slow, steady shower, 
maybe couple hours of sunshine then another 
shower, ground has licked it up, seems as tho 
little or none of it got into the streams. Buy- 
ing some soybeans and they are splendid qual- 
ity. Yield not as large per acre as last year, 
but there are a lot more acres than last year and 
they are bringing practically twice as much as 
they did before so 20 bushel to the acre yield 
is better than 30 bu. yield last year. It ap- 
pears as tho the later sown beans are yielding 
better. Clover seed crop is pretty much moved 
from the farms. Our locality has more seed 
than last year but taking the state as a whole 
don’t believe it has.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. 
Goodrich, Pres. 

Springfield, Tll., Sept. 30—About 92 per cent 
of Illinois corn and 88 per cent of the soybean 
crop is safe from frost, and the yield per acré 
outlook for both crops is above average. With 
87 per cent of the State corn acreage planted 
with hybrid seed this year, corn has made a 
relatively better showing than soybeans from 
a yield per acre standpoint. The record high 
acreage of soybeans for beans is a contributing 
factor to the largest bean production outlook on 
record for Illinois. Considerable wheat has been 
sown in the northern or less important wheat 
area. About 11 per cent of the seeding of the 
reduced wheat acreage in the State has been 
completed to date. Corn is a good crop with 


Adverse Weather Reducing 
Quality of Flaxseed Receipts 


Minneapolis, Minn. Sept. 26.—Receipts of flax- 
seed in Minneapolis and Duluth during the past 
week have exceeded expectations as they have 
averaged 100 cars a day. This is rather a good 
showing in view of the rainy weather which 
has delayed threshing all this week throughout 
the Northwest. In spite of comparatively large 
receipts, prices are now about 5c a_ bushel 
higher than they were last Friday. The quality 
of the seed received is increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory. Storage space is extremely scarce in 
Duluth and Minneanolis. The open interest in 
flaxseed futures at the close of business yester- 
day was as follows: Minneapolis December, 
2,728,000 bus.; May, 524,000 bus.; July, 1,000 bus. 

Canada—The last unofficial estimate of flax 
production this year is 6.820,000 bus, compared 
with the government’s estimate of 7,362,000 bus. 
There probably will be further downward revi- 
sions in the production reports on account of 
continued adverse weather conditions. The qual- 
ity of the seed, while somewhat better than that 
in the northern districts of the United States, 
has suffered from rain and from a July hot 
spell. Terminal storage space for the Canadian 
crop is difficult to secure.—Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 
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some exceptions—mainly in the south where 

upland corn is very poor. The yield per acre 
outlook is the second highest on record. The 
soybean crop prospect is above average. Yields 
per acre will run more uneven than usual but 
are mostly fair to good in the more important 
soybean acreage areas of the State. The ma- 
turing of soybeans has been rather slow. About 
4 per cent of the crop had been combined be- 
fore this work was held up by recent rains, and 
further progress is awaiting the advent of dry 
weather.—A. J. Surratt, Sr. Agricultural Statis- 
tician. 


Private Crop Statisticians 
Raise Estimates 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 2.— Upward revisions of 
production of corn, oats and soybeans were 
contained in latest figures released today by 
Chicago private crop statisticians, while spring 
wheat yield was lowered moderately because of 
unfavorable harvesting weather. 

The estimated United States yields of corn, 
spring wheat and oats, aS announced by the 
following statisticians, with comparisons, in 
millions of bushels were: 


Spring Soy- 

Corn Wheat Oats beans 
Galvin mess aretes ier 2,519 273 1,136 118 
Donovan eee 2,540 270 1,140 ete 
Murrayiie ice coe 2,525 265 1,126 113 
Miller fcantesttel uve 2,543 5 atta sate 106 
AVEOFALS lS tesiiiencste 2,532 269 1,134 111 
Gov’t September.. 2,524 273 1,130 111 
Final; 9400 te seer 2,449 228 1,236 80 

Together with the spring wheat production 


estimate a total wheat forecast of 954 million 
bus. wheat production is indicated against the 
preceding month’s government estimate of 957% 
million and 817 million in 1940. 


Petition Sec'y of Agri. to 


Remove Penalty 


Brewster, Wash—The Brewster Wheat 
Growers at their September meeting elected 
Joe Wick, Brewster, pres.; Shell Robins, Wa- 
terville, secy. 

Oliver Dezellem reported he owned 10,883 
bus. of hot wheat with 40,000 bus. uncut, be- 
cause of the rainy weather. He asked the right 
to pasture the uncut wheat but was refused. 
(What a system.) 

Following resolution was passed: ‘We here- 
by protest the penalty assessed against the 1941 
wheat crop under the restrictions of the mar- 
keting quota as being unfair and unjust penalty 
and said penalty imposed subsequent to the 
seeding of the 1941 crop which was seeded with- 
out legal restriction, and hereby petition Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exercise his authority to 
remove the penalty and restrictions on the 1941 
wheat crop.”—F. K. H. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for December de- 
livery at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 


Wheat 
Option Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct.- Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
\ High ow 24 25 26 27 29 Bil) 1 2 3 4 6 7 
Chicas onsatev acct 125% 96% 12114 12114 12134 122%, 122% 123 123% 1223 121% 120% 121% 120% 
Wabbit oh o5 405.00 80% 735% 743%, 735 74% 744% 74% 75% 751% 773% (8% 78% T8% 17% 
Minneapolis ...... 120% 98% 115% 116% 116% 1165 117 117% 117. 117 1155 115% 115% 114% 
Sans aseG it vam eat 119 88% 115 115% 115% 116 116% 11654 116% 116 114% 114% 114% 113% 
Duluth, durum 113% 93% 1095 110% 110% 111% 110% 110% 111% 111 109% 109% 108% 108% 
Milwaukee ....... 25 96% 121% 121% 121% 1223, 128 128 123% 122% 121% 120% 121% .... 
Corn 
Chicago ess. ccw- res 864% 73% 81 81 81% 81% 81% 81% 81% 8154 80% 80% 8016 78% 
Kansas CHOW crnters ae 78% .... 744% 743, 743, 753 7554 76% 7514 75% 733%, 783% 73% . 72 
Milwaukee ....... 86% 74% 81 81% 81% 81% 82 81% 82 8154 80% 805 80% ; 
Oats 
Chicago” ......4.:. 55% 36%, 52% 52 52% 538% 535% 538% 5814 52% 52 51% 51% 50% 
IWARTIDCE TE cere rels 48% 33 45% 4456 463%, 461% 4636 4654 47% 47 461%, 46% 4636 45% 
Minneapolis ...... 50% 338% 481% 481% 491% 49% 493, 4956 49 48% 481%, 47% ATR 46% 
Milwaukee ........ 5 864%, 52% 52 523%, 533% 5385 53%, 531% 525% 52 51% 5158 «|... 
Rye 
Chicago nese 80% 56% 751% 74% 74% 75% 761% 763%, 76% 76 75 74% «47456 472% 
Minneapolis ...... 75% 538% 70% 69% 70 70% 714% 72144 71% 71% 70% 70% 70 681 
Winnipeg ........ 6 538% 62 60% 61% 62 62% 631% 63% 633% 62% 623% 623% 60% 
Dilutingee. Gaeeees . 74% 63% 70% 693%, 70 705 71% 723% 71% 71% 70% 70% 70 6844 
Barley 
Minneapolis ...... 64 59 58% 59% 59% 59% 59% 5956 5914 58% 57 56 5414 
Winnipes. seen. ck 605 44 5736 55% 573% 59 58% 5836 60% 60% 59% 58% 58% 58 
Soybeans 
Chicagor sce yur 97% 121% 175% 177% i, 179% 18134 18214 18054 177% 17114 170% 17334 168% 
Canada Exchange. .... .... 88% 88% 88% 89 88% 88% 88% 88% 88% 88 88 whee 
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Stoves 


YLOV 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
Yo country elevator and movement from interior 
yoints are always welcome. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Wheat receipts on the St. 
Joseph market in September were 601,600 bus. 
compared to 99,200 bus. in September, 1940. Ar- 
rivals of all grains were 1,855,100 bus. compared 
to 1,177,450 a year ago. 

Chicago, Ill., Oct. 2—Farm stocks of old corn 
on Oct. 1 are estimated to be 415 million 
bushels, or 19.1% of the amount produced in 
1940 for grain, when 550 million bushels were 
reported.—Nat C. Murray, statistician, Jackson 
& Curtis. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind.—Rains during the past few 
days have held corn deliveries to a minimum. 
The market for new corn opened at 6le a 
bushel for No. 3 corn and 58e per bushel for 
No. 4 corn. Buyers stated that much of the 


Posy County corn crop this year will be in 
class 4.—W. B. C. be 
Houston, Tex.—Houston’s two elevators are 


filled to overflowing with more than_ 4,000,000 
bus. of wheat, and additional stocks of wheat 
have been stored in the shipside terminals ad- 
jacent to the public grain elevator. The stocks 
result from clearing of interior elevators for 
new crop wheat. There has been no grain ex- 
ported from Houston in nearly a year. 


Buffalo, IN. Y., Oct. J.—The C.C.C. today 
moved 500,000 bus. of corn from local elevators 
to the seaboard, the second large scale move- 
ment of grain out of Buffalo in a month. 
Grain men said the corn ‘undoubtedly is in 
line for export.’ Of the 500,000 bus., 400,000 
moved by rail, 100,000 bus. by canal. Vessel 
rates for winter storage of grain are reported 
to have stiffened.—G.E.T. 


Duluth, Minn.—Despite rigid control of the 
grain movement at Duluth-Superior and stor- 
age facilities, arrivals for the two past months 
come about 6,000,000 bus. smaller than in the 
same period in 1940. Receipts on this crop total 
30,682,000 against 36,746,000 bus. Shipments this 
year, 29,186,000; last year, 20,897,000 bus. On 
Oct. 4 the Duluth-Superior elevators held 40,- 
888,992 bus. A slowing up in shipping, due to 
congestion in eastern storage facilities has re- 
duced storage space to a near minimum needed 
for elevator operations and slowed up buying 
of cash grains, with some buyers doing little or 
nothing. There has been an increase in offer- 
ings of tough, wet damaged and undesirable 
wheat as well as rye resulting in buyers re- 
adjusting cash limits on this class of grain. 
Some of the poorer type of wheat has been dis- 
counted up to 6c per bushel and not much of 
any demand for it. This has been brought about 
by the wet weather during harvesting.—F. G. C. 

Ritzville, Wash., Sept. 22—The 2,000,000-bu. 
wheat crop in Adams County, the largest ever 
harvested in this area, is now under cover. 
Blevators, warehouses, barns, old buildings, 
sacks piled high, bulk wheat in great stacks 
covered with tarps, all give evidence of the 
immensity of the crop and testimony to the 
lack of storage facilities. Only about one- 


Wheat Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the 
various markets during September, compared 
with September, 1940, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Baltimore 215,027 REE caane ce 172,000 
Chicago 1,507,000 1,558,000 496,000 2,625,000 
Duluth 10,894,935 14,669,502 9,506,657 6,729,057 
Ft. Worth 1,248,800 187,600 746,200 508,200 
utehinsonie: 262,800 579,600 i) cacsenl on8suo: 
Indianapolis 307,000 346,000 90,000 188,000 
Kans. City 4,161,600 1,294,400 1,626,035 2,986,020 
Milwaukee 54,950 6,280 42,000 480,200 
Minneanp’lis 18, 805,500 24,435, ion 3,574,500 2,764,500 
New Orleans 9,975 11,950 25,400 27,072 
Omaha 1,133,280 561,979 626,220 373.800 
Peoria 369,645 131.100 623,545 245,200 
St. Joseph 601,600 99.200 217,600 467.200 
St. Louis 543.000 876,000 453.000 952,500 
Superior 4,835,720 7,804,546 4,092.855 2.865.671 
Toledo 718,500 640,500 291,000 175,500 
Wichita 1,416,000 645,000 622,400 522,000 


third of the crop has been sold. The Turkey 
red variety made up the bulk of the wheat 
harvest. Grain houses report: Ritzville Flouring 
Mills—Took in about 700,000 bus., of which one- 
fourth was Baart, the largest amount ever re- 
ceived. About one-fifth sold. Ritzville ware- 
house—Received about 345,000 bus., of which 
80,000 bus. were Baart, and the balance Turkey 
red. Lack of storage facilities prevented tak- 
ing in more, one-third sold. O’ Neill Grain Co.— 
Receipts 65,000 bulk and 16,000 sacked at Ritz- 
ville house and 50,000 bulk at Tokio. All but 
about 7,000 bushels was Turkey red. Little 
sold—F.K.H. 


Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 2—Canadian wheat in store 
for the week ending Sept. 26, 1941, increased 
1,361,449 bus. compared with the preceding week 
and increased 83,935,731 bus. when compared 
with the corresponding week in 1940. The 
amount in store was reported as 474,228,341 bus. 
compared with 472,866,892 bus. for the preced- 
ing week and 390,292,610 bus. for the week of 
Sept. 27, 1940. Wheat receipts in the Prairie 
Provinces for the week ending Sept. 26, 1941, 
amounted to 7,537,465 bus., a decrease of 638,933 
bus. from the revised figures of the previous 
week when 8,176,398 bus. were marketed. Dur- 
ing the corresponding week a year ago the re- 
ceipts were 34,468,264 bus. Marketing in the 
three Prairie Provinces for the eight weeks 
from Aug. 1, 1941, to Sept. 26, 1941, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1940 were as 
follows, figures within parentheses being those 
for 1940: Manitoba, 8,785,111 (22,919,030); Sas- 
kKatchewan, 28,111,770 (78,677,014); Alberta, 10,- 
060,015 (28,232,975) bus. For the eight weeks 
ending Sept. 26, 1941, and the same period in 
1940, 46,956,894 and 129,829,019 bus. were re- 
ceived from the farms. ats, Dominion 
Statistician. 


Carry-over of Wheat 


‘The, July Si, 1942, | carry-over of domestic 
wheat is estimated by the U.S.D.A. at 650,000,000 
bus., or 243,000,000 bus. above the 387,000,000 
bus. carried over on July 1, this year. 

The Department hopes for a decrease in 
acreage and a smaller crop. It points out that 
if the acreage for harvest in 1942 is reduced to 
the acreage allotment figure of 55,000,000 acres, 
and average yields result, the crop will drop 
next year to about 650,000,000 bus., or 300,000,000 
bus. smaller than the indicated final figures for 
1941. 

Wheat marketing allotments for 1942 have 
already been proclaimed, tho farmers will have 


no opportunity to vote on them until next 
spring. 


Soybean Movement in 
September 


Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 
various markets during September, compared 
with September, 1940, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Chicago 255,000 280,000 29,000 58,000 
Indianapolis 30,000 7,500 15500 Siete 
Minneapolis TOOUMEEp etree 9) Vewtiee@ | t%.ave 
Peoria 1,500 ABO0\Ce | ms one 1,500 
St. Louis 12,800 8,000 S600 2 Piiste-sty 
Toledo 97,500 93,000 13,500 7,500 


Oats Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the various 


markets during September, compared with 
September, 1940, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1941 1940 1941 1940 

Baltimore 119,836 RAS GG, Blavetare hadi firs, ckocects 
Boston 8,000 LY (GPAUUE) SEAR ire aca cae 
Chicago 2,347,000 1,715,000 1,429,000 1,833,000 
Duluth 320,955 948,778 178,690 603,106 
Ft. Worth 178,000 14,000 30,000 8,000 
Indianapolis 618,000 550,000 628,000 354,000 
Kansas City 352,000 160,000 266,000 54,000 
Milwaukee 113,000 61,020 36,100 24,700 
Minneapolis 4,907,250 2,826,000 4,065,750 2,517,750 
New Orleans 163,584 11,88 6,0 8,000 
Omaha 368,774 108,000 254,000 143,485 
Peoria 296.000 216,000 125,400 236,000 
St. Joseph 648,000 286,000 94,000 12,000 
St. Louis 292,000 274,000 168.000 210,000 
Superior 87,743 285,360 68,000 186,028 
Toledo 464,100 455,700 327,600 277,200 


Soybean Inspections Seasonally 
Smaller 


Inspections of market receipts of soybeans 
under the Grain Standards Act were season- 
ally small in August, the Department of Agri- 
culture reports. August inspections totaled 
only the equivalent of 363 carlots compared 
with 1,220 in July and 2,177 in June and 
brought the total since Dec. 1, 1940, to 20,946 
carlots. 

The quality of the soybeans inspected dur- 
ing August was about equal to that of the July 
and June inspections with 42 per cent grading 
No. 1 and No. 2. Of the total since Dec. 1, 
approximately 37 per cent graded No. 1 and 
No. 2, 50 per cent No. 3, and 13 per cent No. 4 
and sample grade. All but 4 cars of the August 
inspections classed as yellow soybeans. 


New York, N. Y.—Cooperative Purchasing 
Ass’n, Inc., and Melvin Sherman have been 
charged by the Federal Trade Commission 
with having been organized to combine the 
purchasing power of a large number of credit 
union members and that the Ass’n is not a 
cooperative, nor an ass’n of credit union 
members but is a private enterprise operated 
by Melvin Sherman to solicit business from 
credit union members for personal advantage 
and profit. 


Corn Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the various 


markets during September, compared with 
September, 1940, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1941 1940 1941 1940 

Baltimore 1,005,636 AGS DO! Me OLS, Ved lilebeters cles 
Chicago 10,335, 000 11,971,000 6,665,000 7,899,000 
Duluth 2,349,470 136,054 2,329,195 8,203 
Ft. Worth 181,500 510,000 120,000 351,000 
Indianap’lis 2,190,000 1,579,000 1,557,000 1,095,000 
Kans. City 1,162,800 2,611,200 424,400 46,500 
Milwaukee’ 1,147,000 2,644,900 721,800 469,250 
Minneapolis 1,339,500 3,087,000 3,558,000 363,000 
New Orleans 148,762 153,463 130,690 111,528 
Omaha 2,308,849 3,226,195 1,817,340 994,000 
Peoria 2,970,370 1,566,200 1,338,040 589,300 
St. Joseph 526,500 790,500 612,000 100,500 
St. Louis 1,218,000 1,479,000 300,000 791,000 
Superior 1,282,472 163,553 1,125,600 8,272 
Toledo 204,400 630,000 53,200 117,600 


Barley Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the 
various markets during September, compared 
with September, 1940, in bushels, were: 

Receipts Shipments 

1941 1940 1941 1940 
Baltimore 20,240 BOR Gue a. ccvahes bop Re cee eret 
Chicago 1,684,000 1,258,000 294,000 180,000 
Duluth 991,115 968,746 848,120 956,216 
Ft. Worth 100,800 3,200 T2800 Rica cess 
Hutchinson - 102,400 CULL ey Be OTE T 
Indianapolis 6,000 6,000 PEI Saari 
Kansas City — 670,400 19,200 38,400 4,800 
Milwaukee 8,755,800 2,036,320 1,072,000 760,450 
Minneapolis 8,080,100 4,312,900 4,199,000 2,871,300 
Omaha 582,981 33,521 481,600 54,670 
Peoria 394,400 285,500 203,500 137,060 
St. Joseph 70,000 1,750 AZ 000 Geass 
St. Louis 289,600 366,400 148,400 49,600 
Superior 760,033 528,719 413,627 464,599 
Toledo 33,600 46,200 4,200 23,800 
Wichita 16,900 1,300 Uo O10 tats; shareete 


Rye Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the various 


markets during September, compared with 
September, 1940, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1941 1940 1941 1940 

Baltimore 55,579 GOT LGM tetas ee (een own 
Chicago 347,000 494,000 143,000 189,000 
Duluth 1,606,145 140,863 1,052,780 773,244 
Ft. Worth PATH TL he es WAR oe CER, bo PS pene 
Hutchinson 9,000 PD Oe mrace or2-< simmers ate 
Indianapolis 16,500 15,500 3,500 42,000 
Kansas City 81,000 6,000 28,500 3,000 
Milwaukee 129,860 80,030 35,140 62,750 
Minneapolis 2,830,500 868,500 751,500 486,000 
Omaha 228,178 32,200 73,325 37,960 
Peoria 91,200 60,000 25,400 4,800 
St. Joseph eR Wah arsis ace ce PESOG Bw sieve sit 
St. Louis 46,500 61,500 46,500 64,500 
Superior 1,439.321 94,802 1,102,088 306,557 
Toledo 2,800 GS00) ence aes 5,600 
Wichita PSO) BOA exces BER OO Ls Sete:s ‘ale 
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Penalties Under Premium Adijust- 
ment Insurance 


By O. M. Earn 


Asst. Sec’y Grain 

Although the reporting type of grain policy 
is devised to provide full protection automat- 
ically on fluctuating values, due to negligence 
of the policyholder three out of four fire 
losses under this form are underinsured. The 
policy places certain responsibilities upon the 
insured and failure to observe those obliga- 
tions causes the policyholder to contribute to 
his own loss. 

One of the responsibilities of the insured 
which is being conspicuously neglected cur- 
rently, is to increase the Limit of Insurance 
under the policy when the value of stocks on 
hand rises above previous expectations. With 
elevators, warehouses, store-rooms and garages 
filled with grain, and with stronger markets, 
inventories today exceed most of the limits 
originally established. It is a frequent oc- 
currence to find among statements rendered 
insurance companies, reports showing values 
to be from five to fifteen thousand dollars 
above the Limit of Insurance. Unless the 
limit of the policy is as high as the value of 
stock on hand, there cannot be full insurance. 
Assume a loss under this condition with all 
other provisions complied with: 


EXAMPLE: 
Limibvote ln surance ct eae $45,000 
Value of Stock on Hand......... 60,000 
Actual Amount of Loss........... 50,000 
Insurance Company Pays........ $37,500 
UNSULCO MAYS etinidcitoeie tel tensicete are 2,500 


This loss to the. policyholder, caused by his 
negligence, is such a concern of the insurance 
companies that warnings to check values and 
insurance limits are issued at frequent in- 
tervals. One Company issues a questionnaire 
on a business reply card, which the insured 
is asked to sign and return, as follows: 


Our Premium Adjustment Policy 

covers in all buildings where we 

have grain and merchandise 

stored West Nore * 
The maximum limit named in our 

policy is ample to cover our prob- 

able peak value. Yes.’ No. * 
* Please change our policy as follows:.......... 


Another responsibility of the insured which 
is the cause of underinsurance even more fre- 
quently than the Limit, is the filing of correct 
Statements of Values. The policy reads: 


“The insured expressly agrees to file with 
this insurer or its designated agent, after the 
close of the insured’s business upon the last 
Saturday of each month and before a loss 
shall have occurred, a true statement in writ- 
ing of the value of the stock covered here- 
under * * * * *,” 


“Tf through error, omission or otherwise, the 
Statement of Values last filed by the insured 
***** shall be less than the actual. value 
***** > the amount (insurance) shall be re- 
duced by the difference between the value so 
filed and the actual values as ascertained.’ 


Only recently the holder of a_ reporting 
policy was penalized 50% of his loss because 
the value reported was only 50% of the actual 
values on hand. In another case, the value 
was 12% under-reported. In such instances 
errors are rarely intentional, but the responsi- 
bility for the mistakes rests with the policy- 
holder and he must bear the penalty. If pre- 
miums are not paid on full values, losses can- 
not be paid in full. Assume a loss when the 
insured is under-reported and the values on 


Dealers National 


Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


hand increase between the date of the last 

report and date of the loss. 

EXAMPLE: 
Average of Values Shown on Last ots 

HROWOLGS wen cassie ticut esac cueraie oulersieainiasin is $15,000 

Average of Values on Hand.......... 20,000 
Valuesand  lioss) tiene cee eo Oren ULO 
Company DAVES: .ccle.c)saic we wine nie oe oleate $20,000 
AMSUYEG DAV artes oie’s sce cise laleleas sol <lreini'e 5,000 


Assume another case of vunder-reporting 
where the values decrease between the date 
of last report and date of loss. 


EXAMPLE: p 
Average of Value Shown on Last- 
RREPOLE Pe lenine vic ore svelalessim st clolelel merge (es $15,000 
Average of Values on Hand.......... 20,000 
Wali cil) UuOSSescsmias te olciee sacs rei tete 10,000 
COMPANY? DAYS setae ieee eoleesite seit $ 5,000 


Insured PAYS ick ov cotecle she eros cee 5,000 


As a constant reminder that under-reporting 
will cause a penalty, a warning is carried on 
the report blanks furnished the insured that 
“UNDER REPORTING MEANS UNDER 
INSURANCE.” These blanks provide spaces 
for the actual cash value of each kind of 
grain each week. And one Company secures 
a signed statement from the insured, such as 
the following: 

LD RE Sh aticar att oice hoon Cu enn 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 

{ understand that if I do not report FULL 
VALUES under my Premium Adjustment Pol- 
icy I can not collect FULL VALUES in case I 
have a loss. 


Address 
The reporting policy is the best form of 
insurance for fluctuating values, but the holder 
of such a contract must realize and under- 
stand his obligations. 


A summary of existing information on 
wheat weevils and their control has been com- 
piled by F. N. Ratcliffe, F. J. Gay and J. S. 
Fitzgerald, and published in the Journal of 
the Council of Science and Industry in Aus- 
tralia. 
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Burns Screenings for Fuel 

Experiment has demonstrated to the Savoy 
Grain & Coal Co., at Savoy, Ill., that the weed 
seeds screened from seed soybeans, mixed with 
stoker coal, and burned in a furnace fitted with 
a stoker, will burn slowly and give off high 
heat. 

“The weed seeds require a strong draft,” says 
Manager W. E. Munson. “We doubt that they 
could be burned in this way by themselves. 
But to try out the idea, we have mixed them 
with stoker coal during the chill spring months 
and have found that they will burn in our 
hot air furnace, and they will replace a part 
of the coal as fuel. 

“Whether or not there is much saving in- 
volved is to be questioned. Soybean cleaning 
is done’in the late spring months, when little 
or no heat is required in the elevator office.” 

The Savoy Grain & Coal Co. was the origi- 
nator of custom cleaning service for seed soy- 
beans in its section of Illinois, says Manager 
Munson. It prepared itself to perform this 
service efficiently and economically by utilizing 
the dump and an elevating leg in its feed grind- 
ing and mixing plant where a large size seed 
cleaner was installed. A short elevating leg 
from the cleaner put the cleaned soybeans back 
into the farmer’s vehicle, or these could be 
sacked in the wagon or truck bed, thus saving 
a great deal of unnecessary lifting. 

This convenience has built up a large busi- 
ness in custom seed cleaning at 3c per bu. for 
the Savoy Grain & Coal Co. “Our annual yol- 
ume of this business is normally 50,000 bus.,” 
says Manager Munson. ‘Combine harvested 
soybeans brought in for cleaning before being 
used for seed usually contain about 14% 
weed seeds. Real dirty soybeans may show as 
high as 5%. This builds up quite a volume 
of weed seeds, about 1,000 bus., which must 
be burned, or destroyed in some way lest they 
become scattered and get back into farm fields. 

“Usually we just pile them up outside and 
burn them. While soybean screenings of this 
character are known to have feed value, sales 
tor this purpose bring so little that nothing is 
left after transportation; and we will not use 
them in our own feeds because we preach and 
practice use of only clean, fresh ingredients in 
the feeds we make and sell.” 

If the seeds were crushed or put through a 
hammer mill their viability might be destroyed 
without reducing their feeding value. 


Edgar Brown, who with J. W. T. Duvel. 
devised the Brown-Duvel moisture tester, re- 
tired Sept. 30 from his position of botanist 
of the Buro of Plant Industry, after 42 years 
of service. 


Screenings are Burned by Savoy Grain & CoalCo., Savoy, Ill. 
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Post-War Problems 


Geo. S. Mathiesen, on his retirement as 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
in an address to members said: 

LOST MARKETS.—In the years 1927- 
28 and 1928-29 Western Canada produced 
the two largest consecutive wheat crops in 
her history, namely 1,000,000,000 bus. In 
those two years the exports of wheat and 
flour totaled 740,000,000 bus. 

In those same two years the other three 
large wheat growing countries exported 950,- 
000,000 bus. 

In the crop year before the present war 
the exports of wheat and flour from the Big 
Four shrank to four hundred and ninety-six 
million bushels, as against a yearly average 
in the two years previously mentioned of 
845,000,000 bus. 

This shrinkage in yearly exports of 400,- 
000,000. bus. can be attributed to one spe- 
cific cause, the widespread development of 
national self-sufficiency in Europe of which 
Naziism is the most virulent type. 

Tariffs, embargoes, quotas and subsidies 
to native growers of wheat shut so many 
doors in Continental Europe that the exports 
of Canadian wheat and flour to that part of 
the world were in 1938-39 only 51,000,000 
bus., or less than one-fourth of what they 
were in 1927-28 and 1928-29. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE is now 
generally regarded in democratic countries 
as the surest safeguard for peace. Those 
engaged in production, manufacture or com- 
merce, have little thought or time for war. 
But those who talk glibly about it must 
grasp the fact that international trade means 
an exchange of goods for goods and that 
money is only the medium for effecting that 
exchange. 

The fact may as well be faced now as ever 
that unless Canadians are prepared to pay 
out good Canadian dollars for the purchase 
of commodities or manufactured goods pro- 
duced in Continental Europe there will be 
no supply of Canadian dollars in Continental 
Europe to pay for Canadian wheat. 

POST-WAR OBJECTIVES.—Therefore 
the first objective should be to secure the 
abolition of all tariffs, embargoes, quotas, 
against Canadian wheat and also subsidies 
to native growers of wheat. In other words, 
establish wheat as a free-trade commodity 
in Europe at least. 

Concurrently there should be a drastic 
revision downwards of Canada’s tariff struc- 
ture whether devised for revenue or protec- 
tion. The peoples of Europe must be free to 
sell their goods to Canada if they are going 
to be able to buy Canadian wheat. 

This may or may not tend to the disad- 
vantage of some Canadian industries which 
at present are enjoying the privileges of a 
protective tariff. 

AT THE~ PEACE CONFERENCE.— 
The following points have been made in 
order that the Canadian delegates to the 
Peace Conference will be in a position to 
deal more effectively with the wheat prob- 
lem: 

A. That the post-war problem of wheat 
receive the continuous consideration of the 
Government and its advisers until the Peace 
Conference meets. 

B. That research be undertaken to ascer- 
tain what tariff arrangements with European 
countries might be made which would have 
the least disturbing effect on our industrial 
economy and customs and excise revenue. 

C. That in the group ot expert advisers 
appointed to accompany the Canadian repre- 
sentatives to the Peace Conference there be 
included men with expert practical knowl- 
edge of the world’s grain trade and Canada’s 
place therein. 

GRAIN EXCHANGE FUNCTIONS 
EFFECTIVELY.—Meanwhile the facilities 
provided by the Exchange during the past 
vear have functioned effectively. 


All cash wheat which has been sold either 
by the farmer or by the Wheat Board has 
been sold through the medium of the Ex- 
change. 

All coarse grains, oats, barley, flax and rye, 
have traded normally through exchange fa- 
cilities. 

The production of corn has reached pro- 
portions that have brought a request to your 
council to provide trading facilities in corn 
on the exchange and the matter is under 
consideration. 

This must be somewhat disconcerting to 
those agitators who never tire of declaim- 
ing that the facilities of the exchange have 
outlived their usefulness. 

But thruout the year business has moved 
with remarkable smoothness despite these 
troubled times, all of which emphasizes the 
readiness and adaptability with which mem- 
bers of the grain trade meet extraordinary 
conditions. 


COMPETITION. VERSUS “PLAN- 
NING.”—Napoleon called the inhabitants of 
those little islands which defied him a “nation 
of shopkeepers.” They were of course much 
more than that as Napoleon found to his cost. 
Hitler has made the same blunder and he also 
will have his day of reckoning. 

Competition is the soul of trade and any 
measure of control either of production or 
price or anything in the nature of a “planned” 
economy will stifle competition. Such con- 
trol or “planning” savors of that regimenta- 
tion, almost of those totalitarian methods 
which are the very antithesis of that freedom 
of action and thought for which we are at 
grips with the dictators. 

Thru the free play of open competition 
which is a continual challenge to all of us 
in our daily tasks, the services which the 
members of the exchange render thru the 
facilities it provides have reached thru the 
years a high pitch of efficiency and integrity. 


Canadian Wheat to Gulf 


Approximately 85,000 bus. of Canadian wheat 
were unloaded from lake steamers at Chicago, 
Sept. 29; in transit to’ Guli. ports for the 
account of the British government, with Hous- 
ton and Galveston as the expected destina- 
tions for milling the wheat in bond before for- 
warding it abroad. About 500,000 bus. of wheat 
is expected to follow this course. 
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Chas. Wolohan’s Elevator at Freeland, Mich., 
where dust combustion stampeded workmen. 
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Canadian wheat can be shippeasl from Fort 
William via lake steamer to Chicago, thence by 
barge to New Orleans and docked there at 87c 
a bu., according to current estimates. This 
compares a U. S. government loan price on 
domestic No. 2 hard winter wheat at Gulf ports 
of $1.17, a price making impossible the expor- 
tation of domestic wheat without a liberal ex- 
port subsidy. 


Balls of Fire in Michigan 
Elevator 


All grain elevator operators are anxious to 
do everything in their power to prevent an 
explosion of grain dust in their plants. Re- 
cently workmen in the elevator of Charlés 
Wolohan at Freeland, Mich., were assigned the 
task of giving the grain drier house a com- 
plete cleaning. Naturally all dust permitted to 
gain access to the drier house or the drier 
itself will be carried to the top by the rising 
waves of heat and lodged on every projection 
and ledge it is able to find. 

Two men were assigned to the cleaning of 
the Wolohan drier, which had not been in use 
for several months. When it is used, coke is 
burned for heat. On August 28th, one man 
was assigned to sweep down the walls and roof 
of the drier, while the second man was sup- 
posed to shovel the dust out of the drier. 


About 11 o’clock on the morning of the drier 
cleaning, after the men had been at work some 
time, a ball of fire started at top of drier, 
dropping to the floor and rising again. This 
was followed by the appearance of a second 
ball of fire in the same place. No loud noise 
or explosion was registered but the puff of 
fire stampeded the workmen and one jumped 
thru a window on the side of drier house op- 
posite that shown in foreground marxed X. 
He fell on roof of warehouse adjoining, break- 
ing the force of the fall, and then rolled from 
the roof to the ground below, approximately 
40 feet in all. This man suffered first degree 
burns from waist to top of head. His shirt 
was burning when picked up by a passerby and 
doubtless he suffered internal injuries when he 
fell. He died at 11 p. m. that night in a hos- 
pital. 

The other man jumped for a ladder at- 
tached to side wall of drier, but missed the 
rungs and dropped to warehouse roof, about 8 
feet. Then he dropped thru opening of roof 
to concrete warehouse floor, down about 18 
feet. This second man suffered third degree 
burns about face and hands, his body being 
protected by a heavy woolen sweater which 
was scorched. The second man fell head fore- 
most and hit a large wooden pulley with his 
shoulder before his head hit on the concrete 
ground floor. He had two lacerations on his 
head and a chipped bone on top of head. 

It has long been the conviction of scientific 
investigators that dust composed of impalpable 
powder caused by abrasion in handling grain 
would explode only when exposed to a light or 
a flame. These men were warned not to 
smoke in the drier, but an open electric light 
bulb may have furnished the necessary spark 
to start the explosion. Explosions of grain 
dust not only cause a loud noise, but they gen- 
erally wreck the building in which they occur, 
so the floating ball of fire may have been due 
solely to the combustion of the impalpable 
powder suspended in the air. 


The man assigned to the shoveling of the 
dust may have thrust his shovel against a nail, 
a piece of iron or a ledge in concrete and cre- 
ated the spark necessary to start the combus- 
tion of the fine dust. Many elevator workmen 
assigned to tasks in dusty places are shod in 
rubbers so as to prevent sparks being caused 
by nails in their shoes striking the concrete 
floor. As conditions and causes of grain dust 
explosions become better known, all elevator 
workmen will exercise greater caution to pre- 
vent recurrence of destructive combustion o 
explosions. ' 
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Highlights of the New Tax Law 


By J: 


The first of the annual crop of tax laws for 
1941 has just been harvested. This one is 
richer than any other and spreads over greater 
territory. Let us review some of its more im- 
portant coverage. 

In the income tax field, individuals are called 
upon to pay as they never paid before. The 
lowest rate is now 10 per cent compared with 
41% per cent last year. Furthermore, the rates 
step up so fast that a person with $5,000 in- 
come, above exemptions, comes into the 17 per 
cent class; $10,000 touches off the 25 per cent 
bracket ; and $30,000 hits the 50 per cent mark. 
The maximum rate is 81 per cent on income 
over $5,000,000. On top of all this, exemp- 
tions have been cut from $2,000 to $1,500 for 
a married man or head of the family, and from 
$800 to $750 for a single person. 

Strangely enough, profits on securities, or 
other investment property, held for more than 
a year and a half, will be taxed less this year 
than last. The new rate is 20 per cent on profits 
from holdings of a year and a half to two 
years, and 15 per cent on holdings over two 
years. In 1940 the rates were 22 per cent and 
16% per cent. Correspondingly, losses will be 
limited to a tax saving of 20 per cent and 15 
per cent. 

Salaried people with less than $3,000 income 
will be spared the need of itemizing their de- 
ductions. Instead, they can pay a tax of $2 to 
$3 for each $25 of income, over exemptions, 
according to a predetermined chart that arbi- 
trarily allows them a deduction of 10 per cent 
of their income. If the actual deductions ex- 
ceed 10 per cent, they can file their returns in 
the regular way and get the benefit of the 
actual deductions. The government is thus on 
the short end of the stick, but it figures that 
the resulting simplicity for millions of tax- 
payers is worth the loss of revenue that may 
be involved. 

So far as corporations are concerned, they 
will now have to answer to four different calls, 
the regular income tax, a new surtax, and two 
different excess profits taxes. The regular in- 
come tax and the new surtax will lay hold of 
21 to 25 per cent of the corporate income, if 
the income is less than $25,000. If over that, 
31 per cent of the income goes to the govern- 
ment. Of the excess profits taxes, one of them 
takes 35 to 60 per cent, and the other 7 to 13 
per cent. Putting all these taxes together at 
top rates, the government comes in for 76 per 
cent of a corporation’s income. 


It is possible to creep out from under the 7 
to 13 per cent excess profits tax by guessing 
right on capital stock values, a percentage of 
which measures the exemption from this ex- 
cess profits tax. However, the guessing match 
has been made more difficult, as now the guess 
must last for three years, whereas before the 
hgures could be upped each year. Also, the 
rate has been increased from $1.10 per $1,000 
of declared value to $1.25. The first return on 
this new basis is due Oct. 29.- : 


The 35 to 60 per cent excess profits tax 
represents a hiking in rates from the old 25 to 
50 per cent. In addition, an internal shift 
quietly but significantly raises the tax, without 
touching the rates. In 1940, the regular income 
tax was treated as a deduction in figuring. the 
excess profits tax. The deduction is now elimi- 
nated, or rather reversed, so that the excess 
profits tax is a deduction in figuring the income 
tax. The net effect is to reduce the actual 
allowance on capital investment to about 5 per 
cent. It also makes for a higher tax where the 
exemption is figured by reference to past earn- 
ings. 

The new rules for figuring excess profits tax 
are retroactively applied to any unused amount 


S. SempMAN, C.P.A. 


of exemption for 1940 that can be taken as a 
credit in figuring 1941 tax. The result is that 
where corporations thought they had a head 
start on the tax this year because they did not 
use all their exemption last year, they will now 
find that some of their head start has gone with 
the wind. 

Favorable to corporations is the change that 
permits each dollar of new capital put into the 
company since the beginning of 1941 to be 
treated as $1.25 of capital in figuring the allow- 
ance on capital investment. In other words, 
new capital carries a 25 per cent higher exemp- 
tion than old. 


Estate tax rates have been increased, and they . 


now run from 3 to 77 per cent. It can almost 
literally be said that it costs too much to live 
and the taxpayer can’t afford to die. Gift tax 
rates will also correspondingly go up, but these 
new rates will not be effective until next year. 

New sales taxes have been imposed on cer- 
tain retail sales, old taxes on manufacturers 
have been increased or made to apply to an 
expanded list of articles, admission taxes have 
gone up, and a use tax imposed, beginning Feb. 
1, 1942, of $5 a year on all automobiles. 

As mentioned at the outset, the law is merely 
the first of the crop. A second planting is 
already under way. It will deal with all sorts 
of technical and administrative items, including 
joint returns for husband and wife, and deduc- 
tions for alimony payments. We may run into 
shortages in many fields, but hardly of tax 
laws. 


Buckwheat Ass'n Re-elects 
Dayton 


George V. Dayton, Towanda, Pa., was re- 
elected president of the Buckwheat Ass’n, and 
P. G. Schumacher, Cohocton, N. Y., was re- 
named sec’y-treasurer, at a meeting of 60 mem- 
bers at Elmira, N .Y., Sept. 19. 

Convention buckwheat crop reports placed 
the acreage at 82.6 per cent of last year, and 
the yield at 101 per cent. Studied considera- 
tion of the probable price to be paid for re- 
cleaned buckwheat showed an average of $1.33, 
members estimating from $1 to as high as 
$1.60. 
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Handy Scale Beam in Illinois 
Elevator Office 


When a truck drives on the deck of the 20- 
ton scale outside the office of Corray Bros., at 
Urbana, Ill., Frank and George Corray never 
rise from the desk at which they are seated to 
do the weighing. They don’t have to, because 
the beam of their 20-ton Soweigh scale is 
mounted across the middle of the big double 
desk at which they work. Either can reach the 
poises, balance the beam, and record the weight. 

An extension on the scale levers permitted 
placing the beam in this handy position on top 
of the double desk. The desk is used instead 
of the customary beam stand, and the rods con- 
necting the scale levers with the beam extend 
thru the desk. 

Frank and George Corray do most of their 
work at this desk. On it are two telephones, 
two adding machines, two order machines. 
Swinging over one end of the scale beam is the 
microphone for the loud speaker system by 
which instructions are given to workmen in the 
yard. On the desk, under the microphone, is 
a switch to connect the microphone with the loud 
speakers at the scale desk, in the coal yard, in 
the elevator, in the warehouse, and in the tin 
shop. Corray Bros. have a tin shop because they 
sell stokers to make customers for their coal. 


Coal is the big end of Corray Bros. business ; 
that is why the scale beam can be mounted 
across the double desk. Most of the weighing 
consists of coal in their own trucks, for delivery 
to customers in the twin cities, Champaign- 
Urbana. The beam doesn’t need to be in a posi- 
tion where the customer can see it brought to a 
balance. Usually the customer gives his coal 
orders by phone. 

Frank Corray sits on the side of the desk that 
gets the best view of the yard. The desk is 
close to a sliding, double window where it gets 
north light. Next to his side of the desk also 
is the ticket window thru which weight tickets 
are passed to delivery men on the scale deck. 
Consequently, Frank Corray does most of the 
weighing. 

But if Frank is busy at the phone, Brother 
George simply reaches up from his side of the 
desk and balances the scale beam. “The ar- 
rangement is a great convenience,” says George 
Corray. “It enables us to give the customers 
quick service, avoid countless brief delays in 
our deliveries and keep the scale deck clear.” 


The Surplus Marketing Administration re- 
cently took over 2,544,000 bus. corn from 
the C.C.C., presumably for export. 


Scale Beam on Double Desk of Corray Bros., Urbana, III. 
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Future of the Grain Futures 
Markets 


[From Address: by J. M. Ment, Chief of the 


Commodity Exchange Administration, at 
dinner given by Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change. | 


An active futures market is a tremendously 
complicated and highly specialized function in 
the marketing process. It is not strange that 
intelligent and otherwise well-informed per- 
sons frequently ask such questions as these: 
“Why have futures trading in wheat, or cot- 
ton, or butter? There are no futures markets 
for automobiles or shoes; why have a lot of 
people speculating in cotton and butter who 
never saw a bale of cotton and do not know 
what cows are for, other than to decorate the 
countryside?” 

If we could eliminate speculation in com- 
modities by the simple process of eliminating 
futures trading, I would say “eliminate it.” 
Unfortunately the problem is not that simple. 

LARGE RISKS are inherent in the produc- 
tion and distribution of farm products. Long 
production periods, uncertainties of weather, 
and other rapidly changing supply and demand 
factors inevitably create large risks and price 
uncertainties. The risk is there; it must be 
carried by someone. It gets down to a ques- 
tion of who will do it. 

We must bear in mind that in the concen- 
tration stage of the marketing process these 
risks grow in geometric ratio. We start out 
with wagonloads and truckloads of wheat and 
cotton. We end up with trainloads and boat- 
loads in the ports and terminal markets. A 
merchant who is able in a single transaction to 
sell a boatload of wheat may be satisfied with 
a profit of a small fraction of a cent per 
bushel. Buf if he has to assume the risk of a 
possible price decline of 10 cents a bushel be- 
tween the time of purchase and time of sale, 
the spread between his purchase and selling 
price must increase and will be reflected back 
to the producer. The real question then is: 
Shall these risks be forced upon the large 
handlers who most of all want to avoid such 
risks? 

COMPETENT RISK CARRIERS. — It 
seems to me that, theoretically at least, there 
is only one answer to that question. Let these 


large risks be broken up again into small parts. 


Let them be carried by competent and willing 
risk carriers through the medium of the fu- 
tures market, under proper regulation and su- 
pervision. Make the rules so as to insure fair 
play and prevent abuses. Trading under such 
conditions probably affords the largest possible 
measure of competition in price making, and 
provides the surest protection against price 
making by private monopoly. 

This brings us back to automobiles and 
shoes. There are no futures markets for these 
commodities, nor do we find the sudden and 
sharp price changes that are found in the 
commodity futures markets. Now I believe 
that many of the sharp changes that occur in 
the futures markets are unwarranted and that 
they are accentuated at times by a kind of 
trading that is not constructive. 


DECREASE IN VOLUME. — Serious- 
minded and practical-thinking men already 
have expressed to me their concern over the 
lack of volume in certain of the commodity 
futures markets and have suggested that the 
Government itself may have a_ responsibility 
to provide some kind of substitute, if neces- 
sary. 

There are about 35 co-operative marketing 
associations that are members of one or more 
commodity futures exchanges. They know 
what a properly conducted futures market 
means in terms of reduced risk costs. They 


know that certain price-risk hazards can best 
be met by the dispersion of risks among risk 
carriers. I think I should tell you also that 1 
have had no suggestion from these sources that 
the way to obtain volume and liquidity is to let 
down the bars and go back to the old days of 
unregulated trading. They have not suggested 
that the cure lies in restoring trading in “op- 
tions” or “puts and calls,” whereby anyone 
with a ten-dollar bill could take a flyer in the 
market. They do not want a race-track at- 
mosphere in the public market place. They 
wish to see the institution of futures trading 
soundly established on a banking and insur- 
ance level. What they are thinking of is price- 
risk underwriting conducted on a_ financial 
plane somewhat like that which has made 
Lloyd’s of London a world institution for 
nearly 250 years. 

SAMERSEURPOSE AS’ “LLOYDS, — 
After all, a futures market serves much the 
same purpose in the marketing field as Lloyd’s 
in the shipping field. It takes, for example, 
the risk incident to a fall in price on a ware- 
house full of butter, or wheat, or cotton—a 
risk too large for any one person or firm to 
carry without courting bankruptcy—and breaks 
it up into many small parts and passes these 
small parts on to others. These may be hedg- 
ers who want to balance and offset other kinds 
of risks or they may be speculators who feel 
that there is better than an even chance that 
the market will move in the opposite direction 
and give them a profit. 

THE COMMODITY EXCHANGES must 
give increasing attention to the establishment 
of high standards for customer selection. They 
must find some means for effectively eliminat- 
ing the shoestring type of trader who cries 
wolf every time he has to make good a loss 


Commodity Exchange Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


J. M. Mehl, 
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and who, when his capital is gone, spends the 
rest of his days condemning the system. 

This does not worry the type of commission 
house that takes its harvest in human credulity 
wherever it can. But it does affect the good 
opinion of all houses. It reflects upon the fu- 
tures trading system, and no amount of money 
spent in cultivating public opinion can erase 
the bad taste. 


The commodity exchanges are in the very 
difficult position of having to prevent excessive 
speculation in certain commodities, while strug- 
gling to maintain sufficient volume in other 
commodities to meet legitimate hedging needs. 


THE LOAN PROGRAMS, of course, did 
affect the volume of trading in futures. For 
long periods they took away practically all in- 
centive for speculative trading. However, 
trading never completely ceased, and there al- 
ways came a time when stocks of government- 
held cotton and grains started moving out of 
the loan into commercial hands. Whenever 
that happened, there was at once renewed ac- 
tivity in the futures markets. The open con- 
tracts increased in almost direct ratio to the 
amount of “free” stocks being built up. 


NO AUTHORITY TO FIX MARGINS. 
—In several instances this year we have asked 
exchanges to increase the required minimum 
margins. In those special cases where there 
was evidence of excessive speculation, prompt 
action was taken. On July 11, I asked all of 
the regulated exchanges to consider, as a pre- 
ventive measure, the adoption of uniform mar- 
gins of at least 15 per cent applying to specu- 
lative trades in all commodities. That sugges- 
tion was generally rejected. The Commodity 
Exchange Administration has no authority to 
fix margins, hence the responsibility is one 
resting on the exchanges. 


USDA 1941 Wheat Loans 


The Department of Agriculture has reported 
that through Sept. 27, 1941 Commodity Credit 
Corporation made loans on 224,475,849 bus. 
of 1941 wheat in the amount of $225,159,386. 
A total of 364,883 loans were made in 32 States 
at an average rate per bushel of $1.00, which 
includes transportation charges from the area 
of production to warehouse locations. The 
wheat in storage under loan includes 37,162,224 
bus. stored on farms and 187,313,625 bus. 
stored in public warehouses. 


The number of loans actually made prob- 
ably exceeds those reported at this time, of- 
ficials explained, since only those transactions 
which have completely cleared CCC records 
are announced. Loans by states follow: 


State Farm Warehouse 
of No. of Storage Storage 

Origin Loans (Bushels) (Bushels) Amount 
Ark. 1 49 482.02 
Cal. 122 376, 201 440,681.93 
Colo. 9,700 4, 700" 587 5,448,342.05 
Dela. 438 203,313 238,683.96 
Idaho 2,854 432,061 3,694,180 3,528,558.77 
ll 25,258 732,023 9,107,597 10,915,328.94 
Ind 14,962 441,452 5,199,892 6,387,794.27 
Iowa ‘ 15,05 634,291 671,349.16 
Kan 73 51,031,410 67,751,728.75 
Ky. 751,764 837,615.24 
Ma. 1,486,927 1,745,769.84 
Mich 298,85 236,898 539,424.58 
Minn 9,062 857,812 2,730,023 3,565,347.80 
Mo. 19,514 176,203 5,069,196 5 375,293.35 
Mont. 8,555 2,220,910 7,846,001 8,888,895.90 
Neb. 43,518 7,296,177 13,120,725  20,204,812.09 
N. Mex. 320 3,867 521,660 557,130.94 
ING: OY. 184 1,534 55,840 66,847.52 
No. Car. CM prac agene 1,129 ,327,86 
No. Dak.23,800 396,964 16,025,441 16,006,537.65 
Ohio 131319 494,064 4,728,542 5,986,047.87 
Okla. 2,397 1,670,475 14,786,211 15,926,030.03 
Ore. 2,102 1,307,919 81439,246 9,114,692.81 
Penn. 1,279 509 341,558 393,310.84 
So. Dak.29,173 3,631,981 8,064,821 11,656,069.73 
Tenn. B92) ats eieie 507,494 566,158.88 
Texas 20,878 880,813 14,079,541 14,568, 763. 49 
Utah 323 405,471 247,335 531,375.62 
Va, 942 1,785 292,115 344,009.38 
Wash. 4,735 1,010,428 12,270,660 11,894,599.97 
W. Va Ee Basses 50,537 34,061.42 
Wyo. 607 360,969 622,198 977,304.04 
Total 364,883 37,162,224 187,313,625 $225,159,385.70 
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Allowance Limited for 
Speculative Loss 


Losses on futures contracts as distinguished 
from “hedging losses,’ may not be deducted 
from income for tax purposes, according to the 
experience of the Farmers & Ginners Cotton 
Oil Co., which suffered reversal of the deci- 
sion of the Board of Tax Appeals when its 
suit was carried into the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Its purchase of refined cotton- 
seed oil futures, on which it sustained a loss, 
was classified as speculative. 


15|16| IZ | 18 


The taxpayer operated a cottonseed mill. 
One of the principal products was crude cot- 
tonseed oil. A close relationship exists be- 
tween the price of crude and refined cotton- 
seed oil. 

During the taxable year the taxpayer sold 
crude cottonseed oil at an unsatisfactory price. 
It could not hold the crude oil because it is 
subject to deterioration. At the time of selling 
its crude oil it bought refined cottonseed oil 
futures and sustained a loss of $24,024 on clos- 
ing out these contracts. The court held this 
was a capital loss and limited deduction to 


$2,000. 


Chicago Futures 


DecDel'y - 
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The court was careful to point out that the 
losses involved were not sustained in hedging 
transactions. The court said: 

A hedge is a form of price insurance; it is 
resorted to by business men to avoid the risk 
of changes in the market price of a commodity. 
The basic principle of hedging is the mainte- 
nance of an even or balanced market position. 
To exercise a choice of risks, to sell one com- 
modity and buy another is not a hedge: it is 
merely continuing the risk in a different form. 
That is what the taxpayer did in this case. It 
did not retain its crude oil and sell refined; it 
sold crude and bought refined when it had no 
actual commodity on hand or future commit- 
ments to be protected from price variations. 


September Grain Futures 
Nearly Double Last Year's 


Futures trading in grains on the Chicago 
Board of Trade aggregated 720,817,000 bus in 


- September, an increase of 10 per cent compared 


with August, according to the Department of 
Agriculture monthly statement by the Commod- 
ity Exchange Administration. The volume in 
September this year was 92 per cent higher than 
in September, 1940. Soybeans were not in- 
cluded in the September, 1940, figure. 

Of the total trading last month, wheat ac- 
counted for 385,932,000 bus, a decrease of 2 per 
cent compared with August; corn 101,367,000 
bus, an increase of 33 per cent; oats 78,449,000 
bus, an increase of 37 per cent; rye 56,541,000 
bus, an increase of 21 per cent; and soybeans 
98,528,000 bus, an increase of 20 per cent. 

The aggregate contracts open in wheat fu- 
tures on Sept. 30 were 55,460,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 9 per cent during the month. In corn, 
open contracts were 38,949,000 bus, an increase 
of 45 per cent; in oats, 18,891,000 bus. an in- 
crease of 3 per cent; in rye, 20,302,000 bus, an 
increase of 16 per cent; and in soybeans 10,- 
595,000 bus, a decrease of 7 per cent. 


A.A.A. agencies do not yet consider 1940's 
unredeemed wheat ,loans as government- 
owned grain. It is merely pooled. Charges 
for storage and handling of this grain are not 
payable quarterly; but C.C.C. has indicated 
its intention to pay charges on pooled grain 
semi-annually, probably January and June. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 


As reported by C.E.A. the open interest 
in all futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
recently has been as follows, in 1,000 bus.: 


Soy- 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 

Jan. 11 48,528 22,639 9,075 12,761 7,374 
Jan. 18 47,827 23,795 9,210 12,779 7,995 
Jan. 25 48,445 23,364 9,187 13,534 8,757 
Feb. 1 48,756 23,387 8,954 13,535 8,807 
Feb. 8 49,308 23,384 8,705 13,451 9,269 
Feb. 15 48,712 23,170 8.490 13,436 9,370 
Feb. 21 47,286 23,623 8.350 13,516 9.561 
Mar.1 45,489 24,310 8,452 13,456 9,557 
Mar.8 43,552 23,906 8,491 13,411 9,593 
Mar. 15 43,945 23,360 8,598 13,403 9,745 

Mar. 22 44,654 23,694 9,935 13,315 9,97 
Mar. 29 42,797 23,473 8,976 138,359 9.794 
Apr. 5 44,649 24,495 8,990 13,525 10,653 
Apr. 12 41,606 24,079 8,784 14,025 11.341 
Apr. 19 44.092 22,845 8,693 18.970. 12,445 
Apr. 26 44,522 21,530 8,365 14,315 12,710 
May 3 46,532 21,506 8,320 12,241 10,627 
May 10 47,178 21,727 8.261 11.475 10.860 
May17 43,064 21,823 7,683 11,807 11,057 
May 24 41,092 20,836 6,984 12,143 10,272 
May 31 42,017 21,065 7,188 12,244 10,725 
June 7 38,124 20,267 7,688 12,083 10,935 
June 8 $38,041 20,430 7,879 12,110 11,101 
June 14 39,568 20,202 7,870 12.200 11,862 
June 21 40,794 19,947 7,525 12,078 12,194 
June 28 40,083 20,915 7,717 12,287 12,565 
July 5 43,010 19,375 7,550 12,186 11,924 
July 12 45,256 20,615 8,502 12,026 11,278 
July 19 49,885 20,479 9,416 12,208 11,465 
July 26 50,462 21,393 11,151 12,315 11,571 
Aug. 2 51,292 22,147 13,284 13,597 11,239 
Aug. 9 50,005 25,017 14,639 15,455 10,780 
Aug. 16 49,786 25,617 16,051 16,371 11,799 
Aug. 23 50,903 25,731 16,672 16,866 12,148 
Aug. 30 50,826 26,853 18,388 17,484 11,415 
Sept. 6 50,686 29,232 17.744 18,199 10,855 
Sept. 18 52,951 35,164 19,019 18,457 10,729 
Sept. 20 53,660 35,677 18,257 19,235 10.794 
Sept. 27 55,510 38,018 18,993 19,990 © 10.525 
57,679 40,353 18,873 20,815 10,974 


Oct. 4 
All time low. 
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The Cost of Handling Grain 


All grain dealers, and especially those han- 
dling side lines, have long maintained that it 
is most difficult to determine the actual. cost 
of handling any kind of grain where the same 
facilities are employed in handling feed, seeds, 
fertilizer and other merchandise. It has re- 
mained for Wm. Olson & Co., Certified Public 
Accountants, to compile statistics analyzing the 
cost of the various operations. 


Many elevator operators have persisted in 
guessing at their cost of handling grain and 
ofttimes to their great financial loss. Many 
have depended upon their actual results of 
marketing a crop of grain without compiling 
figures as to shrinkage, loss, dockage, and 
overhead expense. During the past year Olson 
& Co. have audited the accounts of many ele- 
vators in the northern half of Illinois and In- 
diana and by averaging the results attained by 
the different elevator operators have arrived at 
results that should be most interesting to all 
grain merchants. 


The average cost figures, combined with the 
average expenses and the gross profit realized 
from the handling of different grains, should 
help every grain merchant to trace his loss or 
gain to its source and take steps to correct his 
methods or practices in the hope of realizing a 
safe and sure profit from every department of 
his business. 

The results from handling feed aggregating 
an average volume of $11,114 returned an av- 
erage gross profit of $1,271 or 11.5 per cent. 
Field seed, while of a smaller volume, gave a 
higher percentage of gain, the average gross 
sales amounting to $2,995, and an average 
gross profit of $374, or 12.5 per cent. Fertilizer 
was even a more profitable side line, the avy- 
erage sales amounting to $3,767 and returning 
a gross profit of $520, or 13.7 per cent. 


The total merchandising sales averaged 
$30,021, the highest for any one company ag- 
gregating $100,041, the lowest $2,757. The 
average for all the companies handling mer- 
chandise, but not including grain, was $30,021, 
giving an average gross profit of $4,656, or an 
average of 15.5 per cent. 

The average sales of the companies audited 
aggregated $162,048, the highest sales being 
$488,879, and the lowest $70,587. The average 
eross profit of all the companies audited was 
$10,079, showing an average gain of 6.2 per 
cent. Few lines of business can succeed on 
such a narrow margin and this is probably the 
real reason so many grain dealers, in their ef- 
forts to meet competitive prices, fail to come 
out even. 


The average cost of selling 1,000 bushels of 
grain was $31.46. The highest cost was 
$150.12, the lowest $14.82. This wide spread 
between the cost of different elevator operators 
shows conclusively that few elevator operators 
know what their costs of doing business are or 
else they ignore what their records tell them 
to be their costs. The following figures from 
Olson & Co.’s survey will be found most in- 
teresting to grain merchants who are reso- 
lutely determined to place their business on a 
more profitable basis. 


The average figures show total Current As- 
sets of $24,451.25 and total Current Liabilities 
of $9,506.66, the difference being $14,944.59 which 
represents the average Working Capital. By 
also taking into consideration Fixed Assets, 
Other Assets, Prepaid Expenses, and deducting 
the Mortgage Indebtedness, we arrive at the 
average Net Worth of $29,666.59. Said average 
Net Worth is represented by an average Out- 
standing Capital Stock of $18,150.10 and an av- 
erage Surplus account of $11,516.49. 

The average changes which occurred in the 
acpi structure during the statistical year, 
ollow : 


Average 

Figures 
PGB ONC A Dil 30, 1940 caine cistess eters o's. $27,062.29 - 
BOGS Prot fOr the VEAL wloseecd cies 0s ere 
22.73 


Sale, or Gain on Sale, of Stock...... 


Mincellanenus MCLreCitsi ts ct. esses ape 284.51 

$30,535.60 

Deduct: Federal Income Taxes ........ 306.21 

Cash Dividends on Stock ........... 453.38 
Capital Stock Retired or Invested 

SADT A VALOR WII y orerecs 2 de.5 0 byectsie 102.28 

Miscel.aneous Charges .............. 7.19 

$869.01 

Wet WOrGD ADPiL 50; D040 aie onsen ges ces $29,666.59 


The following summary shows the ratio of 
Current Assets to Current Liabilities and some 
of the other important financial percentages: 


Average Figures 
Apr. 30, Apr. 30, 


1941 1940 
Ratio of Current Assets to Cur- 
TENG MAELO S signs sire oste cove LOL 2.£9to 1 
Book Value of Stock (% of Par 
VGC mMrIee ati eo sate viele es susie bis teverd 163.5% 137.4% 
Percentage of Net Worth in: 
WVHA SPCR LUA a oie ora: cte re misnelens 50.3% 48.2% 
Fixed Assets (Less Mortgage). 40.0% 42.9% 
OURGEPARECUS Fie Wiss oo dee aie 9.0% 8.1% 
Pre PSid VEX PONAES) 66 bios dics es aie 7% 8% 
100.0% 100.0% 
Percentage of Current Assets in: 
CASD, Wittens comn cee sleet ences ss 20.1% 17.7% 
INOEGHIRELEUCLVODIC jc css ccleoss © 6.6% 8.7% 
Accounts Receivable .......... 37.4% 33.4% 
betas sui.) 0 (lA Se eer ae 35.9% 40.2% 
100.0% 100.0% 


The average Gross Profit realized for the cur- 
rent statistical year was $10,079.05, which com- 
pares with an average Gross Profit of $10,268.49 
shown for the previous statistical year. After 
also taking into consideration the Other Income, 
the Total Income for the current statistical year 
was $12,527.74 as compared with $12,217.31 
shown for the previous year. 

The Operating Expenses averaged $7,457.24 as 
compared with an average of $7,319.93 shown 
for the previous year. The Interest averaged 
$386.93, Bad Debts averaged $497.40 and the De- 
preciation averaged $1,020.10. The Net Profit, 
therefore, shown for the current statistical year 
averaged $3,166.07 as compared with $3,046.26 
shown for the previous year. 

The following is a brief percentage analysis 
of the foregoing operating figures: 


High- Low- Aver- 
est est age 
KHarnings per $100.00 of 
Outstanding Stock or In- 
vested Capital before 


Federal Income Taxes... .$94.00 
Rate of Turnover, 

(Sales times Opening In- 

BUC) 2 ee ee 65.5 5.4 17.0 

*Decrease. 

The following summary reflects the average 
Operating Expenses of the entire group for the 
statistical year ended April 30, 1941, and shows 
a comparison with the statistical year ended 
April 30, 1946: 


$10.10* $17.44 


Average Increase 
Figures or De- 
Apr. 30, Apr. 30, crease 


1941 1940 Cc) 


Expenses: 
ADVGTUIBING | oioishss «0's $ 126:94 $: 111.97 $ 14.97 
Audit, Legal and Col- 

IGCCLIO MIs oe ch ese 124.02 109.98 14.04 
Directors’ Fees 133.59 156.25 22.66* 
Dues and Subscrip- 

GION Seite eas sac wis" 27.44 22.08 5.36 
General Expense 171.83 211.19 39.36* 
Insurance Manas 2h's23 419.94 423.67 3.73* 
Light and Power.... 518.19 613.01 94,.82* 
Rent) (eeses. cece as 50.50 39.98 10.32 
IRCDAIPS Peehiec ua cans. 329.71 287.75 41.96 
SUPDUSS Pion oi cine « 227.55 222.60 4.95 
SalartesCa ye vec sates 3,995.05 3,924.38 70,67 
Te OS. iene eh, aie chet 912.87 844.95 67.92 
Telephone and Tele- 

CAD See eccawnieles 102.50 105.53 3.03* 
Truck Expenses 317.31 246.59 70.72 
INECLSESER sates. sete s 386.93 468.7 81.83* 
Bad IDEDtsyaascics: m2 497.40 360.74 136.66 
Depreciation ........ 1,020.10 1,021.62 1.52* 
TRODE Samant tases alee ¢2, 4.3 $9,361.67 $9,171.05 $190.62 
Note: (A) The average Salary expense in- 


cludes net personal drawings of sole proprietors 
which have been considered as compensation for 
personal time devoted to business. 

Percentages of Gross Profit realized from the 
various products handled: 


High- Low- Aver- 
est est age 
Per cent of Total Gross 
Profit derived from: 

(GPa) wie bel ot aon CN eRe 75.38% 3.1% 34.6% 
CORE R Metteis ecco grcrccie siti. vs 37.9% 11% 8.4% 
IOAN Sie sacieiisese cain, 22.0% 10.1%% 8.4% 
WV OSG tinier, stavcheisttrers simmer 10.9% 0% 2.2% 
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POL OTN AY PAGE. 64 cs 0 4.7% 3% 2% 

3 &E 
EGU © civ ate ato aigiave eth tone th 54.0% 1% 10.3% 
SOG Sve omnes ih dete ions ove niee oN 16.9% 29%* 2.5% 
WORT tere Hares surance seeticenetee 38.6% 2.3% 13.4% 
Lumber and Bldg. Ma- 

MORIA See reac: Atle less 56.8% 14.1% 14.2% 
EH OPLlizer! goa. eles 12.6% 2% 1.4% 
Twine and “Rope =... 5... 2.8% 1.8%* 3% 
SEU Beira Seisaaia CReM tena terete 1% 4%* 1% 
Machinery and Repair 

Parts” Sec crea Meet 19.4% D%* 1.6% 
Hardware and Fencing... 6.0% 5% T% 


All Other Merchandise .. 9.3%  1.6%* 


* Decrease 

The sizes of the companies used in the prepa- 
ration of the statistical figures are briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


Per cent 
to Total 
Bushels of Grain Sold: 

ete Chey” “LOO 00) Bi Si ten. cs tc waradornin 5.5% 
T00/000=200,000 "haat ek es. vee. eee reo 6.919 
200 /000<300 000 roto asinine: erst overs aralsverceroete 27.8% 
SUDOO0=200: 000. cracaihin svc cteiin) ove eyereke sieterecs 16.7% 
AQ DOO=S00; 000 rcrentc erento cee) ccctuslershcieree —I)— 
OVErBOOlOO0N a cic clew creciticSiets Stages Siac erets 11.1% 

100.0% 


In the statistics following, we have attempted 
to show the figures pertaining to the various 
classes of products handled, showing in each 
case the Highest, Lowest and the Average fig- 
ures. On each one of these products, for in- 
stance on Corn, under the _ classification of 
“Highest,’’ all the items shown do not belong 
to the same company but we have picked out 
the highest of each item. Likewise, under the 
column ‘‘Lowest,’’ all the figures shown there 
do not belong to the same company but instead 
we have picked out the lowest from the entire 
group for the particular commodity that is be- 
ing analyzed. Under the column of ‘‘Average,’’ 
we have averaged the figures of all companies 
which handled that particular commodity. 


- Corn 


The following statistics show the average op- 
erating figures pertaining to Corn handled: 


Highest Lowest Average 
Bushels Sold 594,717 51,670 193,195 
Amounts Re- 
POLVEU. Foc iceiegie $204,730.11 $28,658.27 $105,246.73 
Avg. Sales Price 
per bushel 59.4¢ 48.6¢ 54.5¢ 
Avg. Buying Price b7.7¢ 46.3¢ 53.0¢ 
Margin per bu. 
on Buying and 
BOUIN | vsicawhees 3.0¢ .0c 1.5¢ 
Gross Profit (con- 
sidering Inven- 
EOVIGS)!™ foc cies ea $10,534.54 $256.21 $3,392.67 
Do Percentage. 6.0% -9% 3.1% 


Gross Profit per 

bushel (consid- 

ering Inven- 

HOPIES)E is gers cue 3.4¢ .5e 1.8¢ 

NOTE: Only those companies keeping records 
of bushels handled have been used in the above 
ealculation. 


———Four Years Ended 
4-30-41 4-30-40 4-30-39 4-30-38 
Average Price per 


bushel paid to 

Producer for 

COTISG © Hous oe ep) 53.0c 42.4c 48.6c 94.8¢ 
Oats 


The following summary shows the average 
figures pertaining to Oats handled: 
Highest Lowest Average 
Bushels Sold ....... 73950 — 6,345 38,560 
Amounts Received. .$43,572.61 $2,466.94 $12,563.94 
Avg. Sales Price per 


o 


Jay b=} 002) odoin a 38.8¢ 27.6¢ 32.6¢ 
Avg. Buying Price.. 34.3¢ 27.0c 30.1¢ 
Margin per bu. on 

Buying and Selling 7.7¢ 8c* 2.5¢ 
Gross Profit and 

Percentage (con- 

sidering _Inven- 

LOVEGS) be ctateinlssielhs eee $1,621.83 $63.59 $861.24 

15.0% 9% 6.8% 
Gross Profit per 

bushel (considering 

Inventories) ..... 5.3¢ fe 2.2¢ 

*Decrease. 


NOTE: Only those companies keeping records 
of bushels handled have been used in the above 
calculation. 

Four Years Ended 
4-30-41 4-30-40 4-30-39 4-30-38 
Average Price per 


bushel paid to 

Producer for 

CODER Re sorte cies ore 30.le 24,9¢c 28.7c 36.5¢c 
Beans 


The following statistics are the results ob- 
tained from averaging the figures pertaining to 
the Beans handled: 

Highest Lowest Average 

Bushels Sold ...... 115,091 3,338 22,543 

Amounts Received.$103,715.89 $2,829.35 $18,738.68 
Avg. Sales Price per 

bushel 90.1¢e 75.5¢ 83.1¢ 
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Avg. Buying Price 
per bushel ...... 86.5¢ 
Margin per bu. on 
Buying and Sell- 
hel aarp eG. Sea ll.de Sie 4.6¢ 
Gross Profit and 
Percentage (con- 
sidering Inven- 
EOTIOS Mec Grtciers tote $3,987.24 $391.65* $948.90 
15.3% 2.3%* 5.1% 


12.9C 78.5e 


Gross Profit per 
bushel (consider- Ms 
ing Inventories). 13.5¢ 1.9c* 4.2¢ 


*Decrease. 

NOTE: Only those companies keeping records 
of bushels handled have been used in the above 
calculation. 

———Four Years Ended 
4-30-41 4-30-40 4-30-39 4-30-38 
Average Price per 

bushel paid to 

Produ ¢er tor 

Beans..... SOOT mee 71.6¢ 73.9c $1.012 

Wheat 

The following statistics result from a summary 
of the figures on Wheat handled: 

Highest Lowest Average 


Bushels Sold” wives sen 60,529 14 7,038 
Amounts Recei .ove 940,800.18 $10.62: $5,/325,.24 
Avg. Sales Price per bu. $1.005 66.9¢ 76.7 
Avg. Buying Price per bu. 88.3c 60.9¢ 71.8¢ 

Margin per bu. on Buy- 
ing and Selling...... 13.0e 1.8¢ 3.9¢ 

Gross Profit and Per- 

centage (considering 
Inventories) ........ $1,725.70 $ .65 $214.15 
20.9% 0% 4.0% 


Gross Profit per bushel 
(considering Inventories) 15.9c 0e 3.0e 
NOTE: Only those companies keeping records 
of bushels handled have been used in the above 
calculation. 


———Four Years EKnded——— 
4-30-41 4-30-40 4-30-39 4-30-38 
Average Price per 
bushel paid to 
Producers for 
Wheat “octancuntes 71.8¢ 59.7¢ 62.6¢ 


Total Grain Sales 


In the following summary we have shown the 
combined average of All Grains Handled by 
each of the various elevators: 

Highest Lowest Average 
Bushels Sold..... 806,011 70,455 259,785 
Amounts Received$467,496.36 $37,018.87 $140,604.55 
Avg. Sales Price 


$1,018 


DOE Us erase at 59.00 18.5¢ 54.1¢ 
Avg. Buying Price 

Per DUA wT cue sak 58.2¢ 40.4¢ 52.0¢ 
Margin per bu. on 

Buying & Selling 3.5¢ 8e 2.1e 


Gross Profit and 
Percentage (con- 
sidering Inven- 


COFICS) Sie. nosan $17,042.09 $1,252.91 $5,386.52 
6.8% 1.2% 3.8% 
Gross Profit per 
bushel (consid- 
ering Inventories) 3.6¢ Te 2.1¢ 


New Wage Record Keeping 
Regulations 


Employers must now, as a minimum re- 
quirement for all employees, show in addition 
to information previously required, for any 
non-exempt employees, (1) the occupation of 
the employee, (2) the time of day and name 
of day on which the employee’s work week 
begins, (3) the pay period covered by the pay- 
ment, and (4) every employer making wage 
additions or wage deductions shall maintain 
in individual employee accounts a record of 
those types of items and their credited or deb- 
ited amounts, as well as specifying ‘dates in- 
volved. 

An employer has a choice, however, with 
respect to recording earnings. This, accord- 
ing to the Administrator, was to p'acate the 
criticism that the requirement of showine 
weekly earnings for employees paid on. a 
monthly or semi-monthly basis complicated the 
pay roll records for such employees. Under 
the new regulations, daily wages may be re- 
corded in lieu of weekly wages. 

The requirement of additional information 
concerning an employee is particularly notice- 
able in regard to employees exempted from 
the law because they are either in executive, 
administrative, professional or local retailing 
capacity. Formerly, it was necessary only to 
show the name in full, home address, and oc- 


cupation of such employees. Under the new 
regulations, complete information must be com- 
pited, just as if these employees were not eli- 
gible for the exemption. 


Michigan Bean Shippers 
Re-elect Cline 


The Michigan Bean Shippers Ass’n, conven- 
ing for its 49th annual meeting in Detroit, Mich., 
Sept. 6, re-elected Leo D. Cline, Birch Run, as 
president. 

Three new directors were elected. They are: 
Andrew W. Orr, Saginaw; Donovan Smith, St. 
Johns, and H. R. Nelson, Charlotte. 

Hold-over directors are C. H. Estes, Shep- 
herd: H. E. Henne, Bay Port, and C. H. 
Wendt, Brown City. 

Principal action of the convention was a resc- 
lution requesting the Michigan Department of 
Agriculture to begin compulsory inspection of 
colored beans beginning Oct. 1. 


Government Divisions Not 
Subject to Wheat Quota 


Ohio’s Attorney General Herbert has ruled 
for Ohio’s Lorain county commissioners, who 
were threatened with penalty on nine acres of 
wheat grown in excess of A.A.A. allotments on 
county property, that: “A farmer is not lable 
to penalties for wheat grown in excess of his 
allotment so long as such wheat is not mar- 
keted in interstate or forign commerce, or fed- 
eral livestock which may be placed in com- 
merce.” 

The Ohio attorney general’s opinion applies 
to excess wheat consumed in public institu- 
tions. The state welfare department had been 
told hy the A.A.A. that penalties might be ap- 
plied against excess wheat grown on_ institu- 
tional farms. 


Mixing to Reduce Moisture 


Mixing oats with wheat in the proportion of 
350 bus. of wheat to 189 bus. of oats reduced 
the average moisture content of the mixture to 
14.5 per cent in three weeks, with the oats 
carrying 10.7 per cent moisture and the wheat 
15.5 per cent moisture before mixing, reports 
T. E. Long, assistant agricultural engineer of 
the North Dakota Agricultural FEcoll College 
Experiment Station, from experiments at the 
station. 

When the mixture was run thru a c‘eaner 
and separated at the end of the three week pe- 
riod, this 14.5 per cent moisture content did 
not vary materially during the following 9 
weeks of storage separately. 


USDA 1940 Corn Loans 


The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that 4,672 Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loans on the 1940 corn crop were repaid 
during the week ending Sept. 27, 1941. This 
broneht total loan repayments to that date to 
26,839, representing 26,014,124 bus. valued at 
$15,846,523. There remained outstanding 82,- 
539 loans on 76.881.780 bus. valued at $46,- 
850,969. Loans by States follow: 

Total Loans Made Repayments 
State No. Loans Bushels No. Loans Busheis 


Ill. 12,633 13,550,371 7,726 8, 430,664.06 
Ind, 1.044 904,821 608 524.875.00 
Iowa 59,181 59,166,991 14,266 13,625,337.§ 

kan. S81 627,298 117 79,392.00 
Ky. 24 66,890 21 68,442.00 
Mich. 9 5,649 1 2,102.00 
Minn, 10,479 8,015,13 986 773,831.46 
Mo. 3,471 2,957,136 1,262 = 1,049,171.00 
Neb. 15,505 13,169,926 .280 1,127,445.09 
No. Dak. 98 113,942 47 65,638.00 
Ohio 460 260,445 228 118,890.00 
So. Dak. 5,555. 4,038,373 182 147,717.00 
Wis. 38 18,928 12 5,618.00 


Totals 109,378 102,895,904 26,889 26,014,123.51 


Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Railroad Claim Blanks duplicating, 
three different books, five forms, 814x 
11 in., $2 each book, plus postage. 

Shipping Notices duplicating, 50 or- 
iginals of bond paper, 50 duplicates, 
press board cover, 5'%4x8%4 inches, 
weight 8 ozs.; 2 sheets of carbon. 
Price 70 cts. plus postage. 


Shippers’ Certificate of Weight dup- 
licating, 75 originals of bond paper, 75 
duplicates. Press board hinged back 
covers, three sheets of carbon, 414x934 
inches, weight 11 ozs. Price 95 cts., 
plus postage. 


Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a 
complete record of 4,000 carloads. Fac- 
ing pages are given to each firm to 
whom you ship and account is indexed. 
Book contains 80 double pages of ledger 
paper with 16-page index, size 10%4x15%4 
inches, well bound with black cloth 
covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, 
$3.50, plus postage, 


Shippers Record Book is designed to 
save labor in handling grain shipping 
accounts and provides for a complete 
record of each car shipped. Its 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9% 
x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 
carloads. Wide columns provide for 
the complete record of all important 
facts of each shipment. Bound in 
heavy black cloth with keratol back 
and corners. Shipping weight, 2% lbs. 
Order Form 20. Price $2.50, plus 
postage. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is de- 
signed to save time and prevent errors. 
The pages are used double; left hand 
pages are ruled for information regard- 
ing “Sales” and “Shipments”; right 
hand page for “Returns.” Column 
headings provide spaces for complete 
records of each transaction on one line. 
Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper, size 1034x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 
2,200 carloads. Bound in heavy gray 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 
334 Ibs. Order Form 14AA. Price $3.35, 
plus postage, ° 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates 
keeping a complete record of cars of 
grain shipped from any station, or to 
any firm. It has column headings for 
Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, 
Grain, Grade Sold. Their Inspection, 
Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 
Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other 
Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 914 
x12 inches, with spaces for recording 
2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy 
black pebble cloth with red keratol 
back and corners. Shipping weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 385. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 
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ARKANSAS 


Hughes, Ark—A modern grain elevator is 
being built by the C. W. Martin wholesale 
grocery and feed firm. The plant will have a 
capacity of 14,000 bus. The company will buy 
grain for shipping and will clean beans, peas 
and other seed for planting purposes.—J.H.G. 

Diaz, Ark—R. D. Wilmans & Sons are 
completing a grain elevator which will even- 
tually handle 60,000 bus. of bulk rice and a 
large quantity of sacked rice. A portion of 
the elevator nearing completion will be of 
sufficient size to handle 40,000 bus. of bulk 
rice and a full load of sacked rice The new 
structure is in the rear of the company’s 
cotton gin. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sutter Buttes, Cal—J. W. Browning’s feed 
plant and mill was destroyed by fire recently, 
loss estimated at $30,000. The company oper- 
ates a number of plants in northern California. 


CANADA 

Fort William, Ont.—Directors and officers of 
Saskatchewan Pool Elevators made their an- 
nual inspection of the company’s terminal prop- 
erties here Sept. 29, which this year included 
their first view of the new temporary storage 
annexes now in operation. 

Calgary, Alta—The fire that damaged the 
Globe elevator, owned and operated by the 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., recently, was 
confined to the work house and feed mill, the 
storage tanks and grain being undamaged. The 
internal terminal elevator has storage capacity 
for 250,000 bus. of grain. 

sridgeburg, Ont.—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has liquidated its Canadian 
subsidiary, Spencer Kellogg & Sons of Canada, 
Ltd., and has formed a new company to be 
known as Spencer Kellogg & Sons (Canada), 
Ltd., to conduct its Canadian business, with 
headquarters here. 


Fort William, Ont—John Didur of Winni- 
peg, a roofer working on temporary grain 
storage bins at the Federal Grain, Ltd., eleva- 
tor, broke his back the morning of Sept. 20 
when he slipped from the roof of the structure 
on which he was employed and fell 22 ft. to 
the ground. He had been prepared to leave for 
his home in Winnipeg that night. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Elevator and feed com- 
panies here have offered to dry grain, absorb- 
ing half of the cost of the operation, in a move 
to assist several hundred farmers in the coast 
area of British Columbia whose unharvested 
oat crops are faced with destruction as a result 
of the steady rains which have prevented 
threshing. Part of the crop thus can be saved. 


Toronto, Ont——Fred Presant of Toronto Ele- 
vators, Ltd., has been appointed feed controller 
for Canada. The exact nature of his duties 
is undefined as yet. A letter sent out by the 
government to grain dealers on Sept. 23 stated 
that if the latter would submit a list of bona 
fide contracts made prior to Aug. 26, permits 
will be granted for the export of oats and 
other feed grains. Otherwise there has been 
no change either in feed policies as set by the 
‘Agricultural Supplies Board, which has main- 
tained stringent restrictions of shipments of 
millfeed out of the Dominion, nor in millfeed 
prices in Canada. 
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Improvements; 


Quebec, Que—D. G. McKenzie, vice-pres. 
of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., and former 
Manitoba minister of agriculture, was named 
president of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce at the recent annual meeting at Seigniory 


Club. 


Port Arthur, Ont.—A_ by-law fixing the 
assessment on temporary grain storage bins 


constructed this year, considered by the city 
council, Sept. 29, was sent on to a regular 
council meeting to be passed. It establishes an 
assessment on each of the timber structures, 
at an amount which will yield $500 in taxes for 
each million bushels of capacity, on the basis 
of this year’s mill rate. The result will be 
taxes totaling about $13,000 accruing to the 
city, equivalent to about half a mill on the 
entire assessment. 


Victoria, B. C.—The city council has given 
notice it is not prepared to renew its lease 
of the grain elevator at Ogden Point to John 
Gillespie for the $16,000 minimum it set for 
the year ending in September, 1941. The 
exact terms of the lease covering the next 
12 months were left to the finance and land 
convites, who will submit their findings at a 
later date. The Gillespie Grain Co. sought to 
renew the lease. It was indicated the city’s 
returns would be slightly above the $16,000 
a year minimum guaranteed in the expiring 
agreement. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Net profit of $230,587 
after meeting all expense, including deprecia- 
tion and bond interest, was reported by Fed- 
eral Grain, Ltd., Oct. 1 for the fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1941. Net profit of the pre- 
ceding 12 months was $94,141. <A_ prefer- 
ence dividend of $2 a share payable to 
shareholders of record Nov. 1, also was an- 
nounced. The company’s working capital 
has been reduced $112,617 compared with the 
preceding year thru erection of essential 
country and terminal storage space and the 
acquisition of 28 additional elevators. Fed- 
eral Grain erected 7,000,000 bus. of storage 
space in the form of country elevator an- 
nexes and built 5,500,000 bus. of temporary 
terminal elevator storage at the head of the 
lakes. It now operates 438 country elevators 
and 15,025,000 bus. of terminal elevator stor- 
age space. 


Beware! 


Notwithstanding we have frequently warned 
our readers of the sharp practices of unau- 
thorized subscription solicitors, a number of 
swindlers using different names, but having 
no certificate of authority from us, continue 
to collect money for the Journals without ever 
being in our employ or having authority to 
represent us in any capacity. Calling on 
grain dealers, they always know that your 


subscription has expired and urge an imme- 
diate renewal for a long term, C. M. 


Balsley 
has forged our name to checks without 
authority and without sending us checks, 
money or order. Your bank should credit 
your account with all forged checks and re- 
turn them to the agency presenting them for 
payment. Any information which will assist 
in stopping the swindling practices of these 
sharpers will be most gratefully received. 
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changes in firms: fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicitea. 


Winnipeg, Man.—V. W. 


Tryon, manager of 
Federal Grain, Ltd., 


was elected president of 
the North-West Line Elvtr. Ass’n recently. 
William McG. Rait, president of the Pioneer 
Grain Co., Ltd., and R. R. Emerson, general 
manager of National Grain Co., Ltd. were 
elected vice presidents. Directors named were 
C. E. Austin, W. J. Dowler, J. M. Gilchrist, 
W. Ax Hastings, Gy EeHaylesG. ©. Head 
R. W. Milner, C. G. Murphy, and A. C. Reid. 

Winnipeg, Man.—In a recent statement issued 
by the research department of the Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., a recommendation was made to the 
Dominion government that wheat growers in 
western Canada should receive a bonus of ap- 
proximately 10c bus. for all the wheat they 
have already delivered or will deliver from the 
current crop, to compensate them for a 12% 
increase in the cost of living. Payment of this 
bonus, the statement says, would not disturb 
the markets or contracts entered into for the 
purchase and sale of wheat and would have 
little effect on inflation. Wages now paid to 
industrial workers are higher than they ever 
have been in history and in addition such work- 
ers are receiving cost of living bonuses, the 
statement says. Farmers producing live stock 
products are reasonably well off, but the west- 
ern wheat grower, who depends mainly or en- 
tirely upon wheat for his income, is in a bad 
way, with the cost of wheat much lower than 
it was even in 1913-14, and farm costs of 
living and production up 46% since those years 
—up 12% since the start of the present war. 
The amount of wheat the grower can market 
has been curtailed by government regulation. 


COLORADO 


3urlington, Colo.—John 
a 20,000-bu. elevator at 
here. The W. H. Cramer Const. Co. has the 
contract. The elevator will be used for grain 
storage and house feed grinding and mixing 
machinery. Mr. Buol is a prominent farmer 
and stock feeder. 


Buol is building 
his ranch north of 


ILLINOIS 


Emden, Il1—The Farmers Grain Co. eleva- 
tor has been given a coat of aluminum paint. 

Assumption, Ill—Fire which originated in 
the cob house did some damage to the elevator 
of the Lacharite Grain Co. recently. 

Woodhull, I1.—Wilbur Johnson is assistant 
at the Woodhull Grain Elvtr. Co. elevator, 
succeeding Russell Gustafson, resigned. 

Taylor Ridge, Ill—Russell Gustafson, for- 
merly of Woodhull, is in charge of the Rock 
Island County Farm Buro oil and feed station. 

Pleasant Plains, Ul.—The Hagen Grain & 
Milling Co. is offering a complete blacksmith, 
acetylene and electric we'ding and wagon work 
service. 

Warrensburg, Ill.—The Warrensburg 
Grain Co. has just completed the installation 


of a new Union Iron Truck Hoist at its 
south elevator. 
East St. Louis, Ill—A suit in equity has 


been filed by the East St. Louis Grain Elvtr. 
Co. in circuit court at Belleville, asking te 
court for an order restraining Henry L. Siek- 
mann, county treasurer and ex-officio collector 
of taxes, from collecting taxes for the 1940 
year on the basis of a $45,000 personal property 
valuation which the plaintiff alleges is excessive 
in the amount of $43,000. 
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Chase (Cortland p.o.), Ul—We_ have sold 
our local yard to the Chase Grain Co., Francis 
Li Reynolds, owner.—Holcomb-Dutton Lumber 
Co., A. H. Holcomb. 

Birds, Ill—Joliet Grain Co. 
Soweigh 15-ton Motor Truck 
have a concrete deck 20x9 ft. 
on the New Style Grain Beam. 

Wellington, [1—Curtis Lockhart, associated 
with his father, Samuel M. Lockhart, in the 
grain business, and Miss Joyce Abrahamson ot 
Moline, Ill., were married Aug. 30. 


Farmer City, IIl—H. C. Gring, owner and 
manager of the Scholer & Gring line of ele- 
vators, has been elected president of the New 
Farmer City State Bank which will open about 
Nov. 1. 

Norris City, Il—The Norris City Milling 
Co. is replacing its non-standard splash proof 
motors with the standard totally enclosed motors 
as approved by the National Electric Code.— 
leila 

Delavan, Ill. — The Federal-North Iowa 
Grain Co. is serving its patrons over a new 
Soweigh 20-ton Metor Truck Scale with plat- 
form 24x10 ft. It is equipped with New Style 
Grain Beam. 

Scottland, Il]—Melvin A. Bonwell, 56, died 
unexpectedly Sept. 22, at his home. He was 
manager of the Raven Elvtr. Co. elevator for 
the last 10 years and had lived his lifetime in 
this community. 

Bloomington, I11—Grain dealers of this terri- 
tory held a dinner meeting in Roland’s Tea 
Room Sept. 23, Ralph Hasenwinkle, chairman. 
The topic under consideration was new grading 
methods for soybeans. 

Zion, I11_—The Richard Feed Store was dam- 
aged by fire, believed to have been of incendiary 
origin, Sept. 20. The loss was small. On 
Sept. 21 the feed store was broken into and 
a quantity of grain stolen. 


will install a 
Scale. It will 
and will weigh 


Indianola, Ill—Harry Baxter of Newman, 
who has been manager of the local elevator 
for several years, has been called for selective 
service in the army. Ted Block, who has been 
employed at the elevator, will succeed him as 
manager. 


Mason City, Ill—W. F. Allison & Sons are 
erecting a 25,000-bu. storage bin, to be used for 
soybeans. To make room for the new bin, two 
steel storage bins were moved to the rear of 
the office building. J. E. Reeser & Son have 
the contract. 


Chenoa, I1l—On Oct. 1, Ralph Hasenwinkle 
and W. B. Wallace, of Bloomington, and H. B, 
Harrison of Pontiac, took over the interest of 
T. E. Hamman in the Chenoa Grain Co., with 
elevators at Chenoa and Ballard. J. A. Harri- 
son retains his interest and active management. 


Capron, ['1—William Cline is new manager 
of the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co., start- 
ing his new duties Oct. 1. He fills the va- 
cancy caused by the death of the former man- 
ager, C. R. Irvin. Mr. Cline had been em- 
ployed for the last eight years by the Poplar 
Grove Farmers Co-op. Co. 


Shawneetown, Ill.—The Shawneetown Eleva- 
tor, owned by T. Y. Williams, is being moved 
to its site in the industrial section of the new 
town south of route 13. It is the largest build- 
ing to be moved from the old to the new town 
and will be divided into two sections to reduce 
its size. Mr. Williams stated that he will in- 
crease the grain storage space when in the new 
flood-free site to 200,000 bus., and will install a 
soybean processing unit. 
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sates (Loami p. o.), Ill—Edward N. Abell, 
62, manager of the local grain elevator, was 
found shot dead, his body laying on the scale 
outside the elevator. A .22 caliber rifle was 
found near by. It is believed he ended his 
life because of despondency over the discov- 
ery of weevils in the stored grain. 

Golden, I1l—The William L. Bruns Ele- 
vator was sold recently to the Missouri-IIli- 
nois Grain Co. The large elevator and seed 
house north of it will be operated by the 
new company with W. F. Moyer of Louisi- 
ana, Mo., in charge of the local business. 
Mr. Bruns will retain the old steam mill and 
buildings across the road to the west. 

Dongola, I11—Dongola’s flour mill was sold, 
recently, by Alex McCowen to Arnue Keller 
and son, Leo, who will operate as Keller & 
Co. Both have had several years’ experience 
in the milling business. Mr. McCowen, who 


had been in business here for 47 years, gave . 


up active management of the mill several 
months ago on account of advanced years. 

Springfield, I11—Circuit Judge Victor Hemp- 
hill on Sept. 25 ruled that the 1939 truck regu- 
lation act was constitutional and dissolved a 
temporary injunction which had allowed 620 
truckers to operate for the last 19 months with- 
out complying with the act. Constitutionality 
of the act, which requires safety tests and in- 
surance coverage as well as exercising other 
supervision over Illinois trucking, was chal- 
lenged by the Certificated Motor carriers and 
other truckers. 


Baker (Leland p.o.), Il—John J. Duncan, 
Jr., 54, who was associated with his uncle, the 
late Joseph Farrell, Peru, in the operation of 
a grain elevator here and one at Midway sta- 
tion on Route 51, north of LaSalle, died in 
People’s Hospital, LaSalle, Sept. 24, a few 
hours after he was stricken suddenly ill. Mr. 
Duncan had continued operation of the above 
two elevators following Mr. Farrell’s death 
10 years ago, altho the one at Midway had 
been abandoned during the last few years. 


East St. Louis, Ill—The shortage of con- 
struction steel has caused further delay in the 
completion of the 5,000,000-bu. grain elevator 
for Cargill, Inc., at the Fox Terminal dock 
on the Mississippi River front. Federal of- 
ficials have given the contractor a_ priority 
rating that calls for delivery of steel in “Jan- 
uary or March.” It is needed for completion 
of the first unit of the elevator, a unit capable 
of holding 2,500,000 bus. of grain. Concrete 
work on this unit was finished last fall. 


Springfield, I1l1—The director of finance, who 
collects the sales tax, has been restrained tem- 
porarily by the Circuit Court from paying into 
the state treasury the sums paid under protest 
by the plaintiffs on sales of feed for feeding 
live stock or poultry for marketing or for 
feeding dairy cattle or poultry which produce 
dairy products or eggs for sale at market, com- 
mencing with the sums paid by them under 
protest for the month of August, 1941, and 
any and all further sums which may hereafter 
be paid by them under protest. This injunc- 
tion was granted Sept. 23 in the suit by the 
Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, pending a hearing 
on the merits. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


The firm, Hannah & Gilbert, has dissolved 
partnership. : 


A decline of $50 occurred in the price of 
membership certificates in the Chicago Board 
AS with transfers at $400. Posted offers, 


New members recently enrolled in the 
Chicago Board of Trade include Allyn Lay- 
bourn, Chicago; Walter C. Fuller, Des 
Moines, Ta.; John B. DeHaven, Chicago. 


E. A. Weaver, for many years vice-pres. and 
general manager of B. A. Eckhart Milling Co, 
retired from the milling business on Sept. 27, 
and will devote his time to his fruit and poultry 
farm at Stevensville, Mich. 
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Benjamin E. Sincere, 65, senior partner in 
the stock exchange firm of Sincere & Co., 
and a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, died Oct. 5 in Elkhorn, Wis., of in- 
juries suffered in an automobile accident 
Oct. 2. His automobile plunged off the road 
and struck a tree during a heavy fog near 
Elkhorn. 

The Chicago district office of the Office 
of Production Management’s priorities divi- 
sion field service has been removed to room 
2801 of the 20 North Wacker Drive building, 
Warren G. Bailey, district manager, an- 
nounced. Increasing volume of inquiries 
from business men necessitated an expansion 
of staff and headquarters, Mr. Bailey said. 


Section 550 of the Revenue Act provides 
for a tax of 6% on local telephone service 
applicable only to amounts paid in pursuance 
of bills rendered after October 5, 1941, for 
services for which no previous bill was ren- 
dered. On and after Oct. 6, 1941, all charges 
of 5c for telephone local (Chicago) service 
made from sample tables will involve a tax 
charge of 6%. These bills are rendered 
members monthly. Local calls (Chicago) 
made from the switchboard and paid in cash 
will remain 10c and the Board will absorb 
the tax.—Fred H. Clutton, sec’y, Board of 
Trade of The City of Chicago. 


INDIANA 


Lafayette, Ind—The Farmers Elevator is in- 
stalling a new scale. 

Denver, Ind.—Howard Keisling, formers of 
Milroy, is new manager of the local elevator. 

Medaryville, Ind—The Medaryville Co- 
operative Co. recently installed a new Ham- 
mer mill, 50 h.p. 


New Harmony, Ind.—The George Couch & 
Sons Milling Co. has installed a modern com- 
munication system. 

Burney, The Reimann-McCammon Co. 
elevator has been taken over by Charles Ward, 
former company manager. 

Gwynneville, Ind—A short circuit in the 
electric wiring recently caused a small fire in 
the W. D. Springer elevator. 

Letts, Ind—The Reimann-McCammon Co. 
elevator has been purchased by Paul Wiley, 
the company’s former manager. 


The Unvarnished Truth 


About Grain Fumigation 


An Informative Series of 
Questions and Answers 
After safety factors, 


No. 1 what is the next most 


important requisite of a grain fumigant? 


That it leave no residual odor or other 
harmful effect on the treated grain or on 
the product into which the grain is 
processed. This is really more important 
than effectiveness. A firm could better 
afford to get poor fumigation results than 
to harm the grain. 


Anyone wishing more detailed information on 
this or other subjects related to grain fumiga- 
tion is invited to write us. Questioners will 
not be subjected to sales arguments, but will 
receive honest answers within the limits of our 
information, 


== [Neevil- Cie 


THE DEPENDABLE GRAIN FUMIGANT | 


1110 HICKORY STREET 
KANSAS CITY MO. 
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Carlisle, Ind—Harry D. White installed a 
Model L. Kelly Duplex Hammer Mill fitted 
with ear corn crusher and feeder. 


Van Buren, Ind.—The scale house of the 
Farmers Equity Exchange recently was de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown cause. 


Trafalgar, Ind—Burglars entered the Wil- 
liam W. Suckow elevator early Sept. 18 and 
took $25 worth of hardware merchandise. 


Huntingburg, Ind.—Herman J. Weisman, 
80, retired flour mill owner, died recently, 
following a stroke. For many years he oper- 
ated the old Star flour mill—W.B.C. 


Montezuma, Ind.—We have installed a 
Sidney Electric Hoist operating over five 
dumps at our Station No. 2.—Parke County 
Farm Buro, Co-op. Ass’n, William Routien, 
mer. 

Warren, Ind.—The manlift of the Farmers 
Exchange, Inc., elevator recently crashed to 
the top of the building and was wrecked. 
Fortunately no one was near it and no one 
was injured. 


Scircleville, Ind.—Fire starting in the cupola 
destroyed the Clinton County Farm Bureau 
Co-operative Ass’n elevator on Sept. 15, to- 
gether with about 10,000 bus. of oats, some 
wheat and feed. 


Boonville, Ind—The Boonville Mills is con- 
structing four additional concrete grain stor- 
age bins of 32,500 bus. capacity. A portable 
feed grinder with molasses attachment also has 
been purchased. 

Gilman, Ind.—G. S. Dykes, manager of the 
Goodrich Bros. Co. elevator for several 
years, resigned because of ill health in order 
to recuperate. R. L. Small of Roseburg will 
succeed Mr. Dykes.—A.E.L. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Consumers Feed & 
Supply Co., Inc., ‘has been incorporated; 1,000 
shares, n.p.v., to do a general feed and grain 
business. Incorporators, Roy Hall, Dale W. 
McMillen, Jr., and Robert P. O’Brien. 


Sandusky (Greensburg, R.F.D. 13), Ind.— 
The Reimann-McCammon Co. elevator has been 
purchased by Shirley Davis, who has been man- 
ager of the plant. A general business of deal- 
ing in grain and coal will be carried on. 


Gaston, Ind.—Goodrich Bros. Co. eleva- 
tor was destroyed by fire about 6 p. m. on 
Sept. 30th. Fire was discovered about one 
hour after plant was locked up. A coal 
truck stored in the driveway probably 
caused the fire. 


Goodland, Ind—The Standard Elvtr. Co. 
of Indianapolis that purchased the Goodland 
and Percy elevators took possession Sept. 19. 
Howard F. Keisling of Milroy, Ind., is man- 
ager of the local elevator. Bloice Hanna will 
continue as manager of the Percy elevator. 


Schneider, Ind—The Stratton Grain Co. is 
tripling the capacity of its elevator, recently 
purchased from the New York Central rail- 
road. Present capacity is 250,000; the addi- 
tion consists of 10 bins of 550,000 bus. capac- 


ity, making a total storage capacity of 
800,000 bus. 
Evansville, Ind—Leo A. Killian, 34, was 


electrocuted on Aug. 31, at the local Iglehart 
Bros., Inc., plant of the General Foods Co. 
while cleaning with a brush motor driven suc- 
tion cleaner. Local fire department and safety 
squad tried artificial respiration without suc- 
cess.—H.H.H. 


South Whitley, Ind.—Nutritional Research 
Associates, Inc., is building an addition to its 
plant for the production of vitamin’ concen- 
trates. Dr. Albert Germann is head of the 
corporation and in 1937 developed Caradee, now 
offered in a variety of concentrations in both 
liquid and dry forms as a source of fat soluble 
Vitamins A, D and E. Dr. Vernon Jersey, 
sec’y and treasurer, and Dr. Paul Garber, vice 
president, with Dr. Germann and Dr. J. Cross 
were in the original group that developed com- 
mercial carotene. 


Evansville, Ind—The new Robert Morris 
elevator on the Ohio River, six miles west of 
town, is in operation. The cribbed elevator is 
powered with fully standard totally enclosed 
electric motors and is equipped to load out on 
river barges —H.H.H. 


Crawfordsville, Ind—The many friends of 
Tully Crabbs, of Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co., 
will be pleased to learn that he was married in 
Chicago last week to his own wife in an effort 
to help celebrate the 47th anniversary of the 
Reverend C. C. Travis who conducted the mar- 
riage ceremony for Mr. and Mrs. Crabbs some 
forty years ago. 


Martinsville, Ind—The warehouse of the 
Martinsville Milling Co. was wrecked by fire 
Sept. 19 for the third time. When discovered, 
flames and smoke were puffing from the brick 
and metal building in a number of spots. In- 
cluded in the loss with the building were 3,000 
bales of hay and straw, large quantities of 
feed, salt, oyster shells and other feed supplies. 
The two previous fires occurred about two 
years ago. 

INDIANAPOLIS LETTER 


Indianapolis, Ind—Claude M. Record, 
with the Steinhart Grain Co., and a direc- 
tor of the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n, and 
Miss Alta Hamm, a school teacher at West 
Newton, were married on Sept. 9. 


Indianapolis, Ind—New members recently 
enrolled by the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n 
included Todd’s Feed & Seed Store, Nobles- 
ville; Benjamin Gerks, Marion; and the Glen- 
wood Grain Co., Glenwood.—Fred K. Sale, 
sec’y. 

Indianapolis, Ind—Ed F.. Thompson of 
Lamson Bros. & Co., and Jed Horner and 
wife, formerly of Lawrenceville, Ill., called 
on Bert A. Boyd, now at Hendersonville, N. 
C., recently, and found him in good spirits. 
Bert is getting much pleasure in planning 
the celebration of his 113th birthday on Nov. 
13th and expects to entertain at least 113 of 
his oldtime friends in the trade on his natal 
day. 


IOWA 


Mondamin, Ia—Taylor Hinton, formerly of 
Ft. Dodge, is new manager of the local elevator. 

Delmar, Ia—The Delmar Grain & Feed Co. 
recently had a small fire loss caused by an 
electrical short circuit. 
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Des Moines, Ia—Sargent & Co. will build an 
office and feed building; 2 story, 80x300 ft. 
structural steel, reinforced concrete. Bids for 
construction contract closed Oct. 7. 

Cherokee, Ia.—The wife of R. A. Scott, man- 
ager of the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co., is in 
the local hospital where she recently underwent 
a major operation—‘‘Art”’ Torkelson. 

Palmer, Ia.—The Beneke Grain Co. is in- 
stalling a new Soweigh 20-ton Motor Truck 
Scale with platform 24x9 ft. Weights will be 
printed by the Soweigh Direct Reading Type 
Recording Beam. 


Sulphur Springs, Ia—H. P. Hansen, own- 
er and operator of the Hansen Coal & Grain 
Co., auctioned off his farm where he has 
made his home, Oct. 6. Mr. Hansen used it 
extensively in his live stock operations—A.G.T. 

Wellsburg, Ia.—The Potgeter Grain Co. has 
completed its 75,000-bu. warehouse giving it a 
total storage capacity of over 100,000 bus. of 
grain. A new feed mixer has been installed 
and Elmer Fritzel has been employed to assist 
customers with their feeding problems. 

Hardy, Ia—Mrs. Chas. Helland, wife of the 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator 
fell down the cellar steps of her home, badly 
bruising herself and cutting the right side of 
her face so ten stitches were necessary. At 
last reports she is coming along nicely—A.G.T, 

Hardy, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is re- 
modeling its office by arching a doorway, re- 
painting, reflooring; it has purchased a new 
steel desk, chair and filing cabinet. A new fur- 
nace is being installed in the old motor room 
underneath the office. Chas. M. Helland is the 
manager.—‘‘Art” Torkelson with Lamson Bros. 
& Co. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—Outspoken criticism of the 
loan rate on the 1941 corn crop, and of the 
differential plan in particular, was voiced by di- 
rectors of the Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Iowa at a meeting at the state headquarters 
of the ass’n Sept. 24. A letter of protest was 
formulated by the group and signed by the pres- 
ident of the ass’n, Oscar’ Heline of Marcus. 
addressed to the Sec’y of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard. The letter declares that “in addition 
to being handicapped by paying higher costs for 
the things they buy, Iowa farmers are now 
expected to pay a major portion of the trans- 
portation costs of the feed for livestock of 
competitive areas.” 
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Varina, Ila—George Schissel is confined to 
his home by pneumonia. Reports current were 
that one lung was badly infected—‘“Art” Tor- 
kelson. 

Minden, Ia.—Gus Merkert has purchased the 
Minden elevator from Max Lund, John Rei- 
mers and Julius Stuhr, and has taken pos- 
session. He will be in charge of the office and 
will be assisted by F. H. Hopp. The ele- 
vator was operated for the past four years by 
James Elias. 

Norwalk, Ia—The Vy Lactos Laborato- 
ries, Inc., plant operated by Sargent & Co., 
Des Moines, was destroyed by fire Sept. 29. 
Part of a newly built warehouse and six 
truck loads of feed were saved. The loss is 
partly covered by insurance. Rebuilding plans 
have been started. 

Rockwell City, Ia—.The Larson Grain Co., 
formerly F'armers Grain & Coal Co., has opened 
for business under the management of Gerhard 
Larson who. recently purchased the local grain 
and coal business. W. E. Stotts, manager of the 
Farmers Grain & Coal Co. until its purchase 
by Mr. Larson, reopened his grain brokerage 
business at his office in the Schlechter Electric 
& Supply building. 

McNally (Ireton p.o.), Ia—A firm composed 
of Miles G. Bivins, of Amarillo, Tex., and Ben 
Magness of Laurens, la., has purchased 40 arces 
of local ground including an elevator and two 
residences and is constructing pens, yards 
and sheds, laying water mains, enlarging the 
elevator, putting in new scales and in general 
preparing for the establishment of a large-scale 
cattle feeding and distributing plant. 

Cedar Falls, Ia—A large frame building 
which was a unit of the Cedar Falls Mill, was 
destroyed by fire Sept. 28. The building was 
owned and operated by Leon K. Apfel and will 
probably be replaced by a modern structure. It 
was estimated that $15,000.00 werth of machin- 
ery, $5,000.00 worth of buildings, and approxi- 
mately 5,000 bus. of all kinds of grain were 
lost in the blaze-——‘Art”’ Torkelson. 


KANSAS 


Meade, Kan.—Friesen Produce Co. has in- 
stalled a new feed mixer. 

Glasco, Kan.—The Morgenstern-Pyle Elvtr. 
Co. plant was damaged by recent high winds. 
The loss was small. 

Logan, Kan.—Tallif Henrickson, formerly cf 
Hays, is new manager at the Logan Grain Co. 
elevator, replacing Melvin States, resigned. 

Grainfield, Kan—The Robinson Milling Co. 
office was broken into recently. The prowlers 
ransacked the place thoroughly but found no 
money. 

Great Bend, Kan—Preliminary discussions 
relative to a proposal of establishing an alfalfa 
dehydration plant here were heard at a recent 
public meeting. 

Effingham, Kan.—A small fire in the engine 
room of the Pinder Grain & Coal Co. elevator 
recently was extinguished by employes with 
little damage resulting. 

Junction City, Kan—The Alida Co-opera- 
tive Elevator entertained company members and 
friends at a party, recently, celebrating the or- 
ganizations 25th anniversary. 

Emporia, Kan—The Kansas Soybean 
Mills recently installed a 34 ft., 20-ton Fair- 
banks Dial Scale and finished construction 
of a modern office building. 

Bonner Springs, Kan.—Fred Stubbs is build- 
ing an elevator on the site of the old feed 
store on Front St. He will erect a building 
to house his feed store adjacent to the eleva- 
tor. 

Fort Scott, Kan.—The Kansas Flour Mil! 
Co., owners of the old Goodlander mill, are in- 
stalling a new waterproof lower floor, the old 
one having become badly warped by recent 
flood waters. 


Cheney, Kan—E. FE. Vosburg is new manager 
of the Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co, He 
formerly was associated with the Willard Grain 
Co., until last March, and is an experienced 
grain dealer. 

Moundridge, Kan—The meter and some of 
the wiring at the Goertz Feed Mill were burned 
when lightning struck the electric line during 
a recent storm, and entered the mill. Fortu- 
nately no fire occurred. 

Hunter, Kan.—An addition is being built to 
the E. C. Wyatt Grain Co. elevator, to house 
the grinding equipment and hammer mill. A 
gasoline engine with self starting attachments 
will be used for operating power. 

Allen, Kan—The Allen Elvtr. Co. is con- 
structing a large warehouse for feed storage, 
and installing a 34 ft. scale. The Reaburn 
Hdwe. & Lbr. Co.’s coal house was moved west 
to accommodate the changes being made at the 
elevator. 

Plainville, Kan.—The WHart-Bartlett-Stur- 
tevant Grain Co. is rebuilding its elevator 
which was destroyed by fire Sept. 1. Plans 
call for a crib-type construction with storage 
capacity slightly larger than that of the 
building that burned. 

Elkhart, Kan—Gar Obenhaus recently re- 
signed his position at the Elkhart Co-op. Equity 
Exchange elevator, after 20 years’ of service, 
because of failing health. Leo O’Toole, man- 
ager of the elevator, stated no one has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Ellsworth, Kan.—The 80-ft. stone and brick 
smokestack at the old Lee mill site was razed 
recently. The cut stone used in the stack will 
be used in construction of a house for B. K. 
Smoot, one of the owners of the Salina Ter- 
minal Elytr. Co., at Salina. 

Lawrence, Kan.—Dee McQuillen, former su- 
perintendent of the now idle N. Sauer Milling 
Co. at Cherryvale, Kan., recently took charge 
of the Bowersock Mills & Power Co. plants, 
succeeding T. A. Ables, now superintendent for 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elvtr. Co., Salina, Kan. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, ‘\Ky.—Thruston B. Morton, vice- 
pres. of Ballard & Ballard Co., who has been 
stationed at the Gt. Lakes, Ill., naval base for 
the last several months, has been commissioned 
a Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. 


LOUISIANA 


Rushton, La——Harold Montgomery has an- 
nounced opening of the Lincoln Feed Mill in 
co-operation with the Rodes Hatchery. Custom 
feed grinding and mixing will be a specialty. 
Special mixed feed manufactured by the mill 
will be handled. 


MICHIGAN 


Lowell, Mich—The C. H. Runciman eleva- 
tor was slightly damaged by recent high winds. 

Mayville, Mich—The Frutchey Bean Co. 
plant was damaged slightly by recent high 
winds. 

Caledonia, Mich—The Farmers Elevator is 
building an addition to its office. The new 
structure is of frame, two stories high, with 
brick front. 

Vernon, Mich—Robert Osborne, formerly 
employed by the Elkton (Mich.) Elvtr. Co., 
has accepted a position as assistant manager of 
a local elevator. 


MIDWEST GRAIN BINS 


answers your surplus storage problems 
5 sizes, 500 to 2250 Bu. Easy to mov 
or erect. Extra profit also selling bins 
to your farmer customers who reauire 
farm storage. Also steel Corn Cribs. 
Write for particulars. 


Midwest Steel Products Co. 
728 X Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Concord, Mich.—The Concord Milling Co. 
has completed repairs on the diesel engine en- 
abling it to operate its feed business. It has 
been handicapped by lack of water to run its 
machinery. 

Blanchard, Mich.—Over 300 farmers of the 
community attended the open house celebration 
at the local elevator of the Michigan Bean Co. 
recently. New machinery and facilities in- 
stalled were inspected, the plant having under- 
gone a complete renovation during the summer. 

Ionia, Mich—Members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, farm organizations, and city offi- 
cials met recently to discuss plans for build- 
ing a grain elevator here. A com’ite com- 
posed of Laurence Hale, chairman; Post and 
Marshall Westfall was appointed to look into 
the matter. 


Sunfield, Mich—Smith Bros. Velte & Co. 


. are moving their Coats Grove elevator to a site 


west of the firm’s local elevator. A full base- 
ment will be under the building, and a ware- 
house 16x20 ft. will be built west of it. The 
elevator will be metal sheathed and will house 
a cleaner, large hammer mill and feed mixer. 


Saginaw, Mich—The Michigan Bean Ship- 
pers Ass’n recently petitioned the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. to place a higher price 
on Michigan navy beans because of a “drastic 
reduction” in the estimated crop since Aug. 1, 
which, Pres. L. D. Cline of the Ass’n points 
out, dropped from 6,499,000 Aug. 1 to 4,856,000 
Sept. 1, according to the government estimate. 


Lansing, Mich.—New officers and directors 
of the Michigan Elevator Exchange recently 
elected are: pres., Milton Burkholder, Marlette; 
vice-pres., Waldo E. Phillips, Decatur; sec’y- 
treas., Frank Gilmore, Parma; directors in- 
clude E. W. Irwin, Saginaw, and Delbert Prot- 
man, of Elkton. Speakers were H. E. Babcock, 
Buftalo, N. Y.; Clark L. Brody, manager of 
the Michigan State Farm Buro, and L. E. 
Osmer, the exchange’s grain and bean market- 
ing expert. 


Detroit, Mich.— Compulsory inspection of 
colored beans starting Oct. 1 was requested of 
the state department of agriculture by Michi- 
gan Bean Shippers Ass’n at its annual meeting 
held in September. Leo D. Cline of Birch 
Run was re-elected president. Three new direc- 
tors are Andrew W. Orr, Saginaw; Donovan 
Smith, St. Johns, and H. R. Nelson, of Char- 
lotte. Hold-over directors are: C. H. Estee, 
Shepherd; H. E. Henne, Bay Port; C. H. 
Wendt, Brown City. 


Bay City, Mich.—Sale of seven elevators and 
equipment of the Consolidated Grain Corp., 
for $36,108.84 including mortgages was con- 
firmed recently by Paul H. King, bankruptcy 
referee, following an auction sale in the referee 
in bankruptcy court. Successful bidders on the 
elevators were: Au Gres and Rhodes plants, 
C. H. Runciman of Lowell, Mich.; Bentley 
plant, William Baum, Bentley; Turner, Pine 
River and Linwood elevators, George McIntyre 
of Saginaw; Kawkawlin plant, J. B. Sullivan, 
Auburn. Acceptance of the bids was confirmed 
on recommendation of the Bay Trust Co., act- 
ing as trustee of the Consolidated Grain Corp. 
Bids submitted at a previous sale Aug. 15 had 
been rejected as being too low. 


MINNESOTA 


Winona, Minn.—A one-story storage addi- 
tion is being built to the Bay State Milling 
Co. plant. 


Lancaster, Minn.—Plans have been announced 
for the construction of an addition to the 
Farmers elevator —F.E. 


Kenyon, Minn.—A 20-ft. storage addition 
to the feed warehouse of the Farmers’ Elvtr. 
Co. was completed recently. 


Atwater, Minn.—Peavey Elevators is erect- 
ing a large annex to the local elevator, of 
30,000 bus. capacity, 30x60 ft. in size. A large 
corn crib is included in the building plans. 
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Barnesville, Minn——The Peavey Elevators is 
building a 40,000-bu. annex to its elevator. 
A. E. Mosbrooker is local manager.—F.EF. 


Faribault, Minn—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co. plans to build an elevator, warehouse and 
make necessary improvements to the present 
plant. 


Faribault, Minn—Raymond Hajney re- 
signed his position with the Commander 
Elvtr. Co. and has accepted one in Mont- 
gomery. 

Hallock, Minn—Albert Tabert is the new 
manager of the Hallock Grain & Supply Co. 
elevator, succeeding Wally Nelson who recently 
moved to Tacoma, Wash. 


Salol, Minn.—The new grain elevator of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Ass’n was 
opened recently. T. C. Croll is production 
manager for the company. 


Kanaranzi, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
building lumber sheds, 60x70 ft. in size, to 
house its entire lumber stock, cement, and other 
building material products. Henry Untiedt is 
manager of the elevator. 


Sauk Rapids, Minn.—The old Krieg Mill, 
built in 1897, a landmark in the community 
for many years, has been purchased by the 
village and county and will be razed. State 
highway surveyors ruled the mill blocked vision 
for the turn from Broadway to the new Sauk 
Rapids bridge approach. 


Blackduck, Minn.—Ben Beighley, of Summit 
township, and Earl Kosbau, of Waskish, are 
the new owners of the Blackduck Feed Store, 
having purchased the business from Floyd 
Sipes. The deal included the purchase of the 
store and all of the feed grinding and mixing 
equipment as well as the trucks. 


Greenbush, Minn.—Charles Kitoska, for- 
mer Park River man, is manager of the 
new $15,000 Farmers Co-operative elevator 
which has been opened for business. Officers 
of the concern are C. N. Moen of Badger, 
pres.; and Thomas Metvedt, Frank Kialke, 
Arthur Anderson, Conlet Darst, John Ber- 
ger and Leonard Brekke, all of Greenbush, 
directors. 


Twin Valley, Minn.—Henry Vehle, veteran 
elevator owner, sold his elevator to the Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator, affiliated with the Farm- 
ers Union, the new owners taking immediate 
possession. Harold Natvick will be grain 
buyer, taking up his work as soon as he is 
relieved of his present duties as grain buyer 
at Hadler. Meanwhile, Leir Natvick of Gary 
is operating the elevator. 


Northfield, Minn.—A solution to the fire zone 
problem that arose with the application of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. for a permit to build an 
addition to its plant, was found in proposal to 
amend the present ordinance to except grain 
elevators, water tanks, coal tipples and similar 
structures built of heavy timbers. The amend- 
ment was expected to be passed by the city 
council at its Oct. 7 meeting. The Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. plans to build a warehouse and make 
improvements to its present plant. 


Tracy, Minn. — The Western Grainmen’s 
Ass’n held its regular monthly meeting in the 
Municipal Building the evening of Sept. 9, 
Pres. J. W. Brenner presiding. The seed tag 
law of Minnesota was discussed at some length. 
A letter was instructed to be addressed to the 
Supervisor of Country Grain Warehouses, in- 
quiring why credit on required bonds was not 
allowed on cash grain held in elevator, as the 
ass’n had been informed previously would be 
done. Members were admonished to be alert 
when dealing with truckers, to be sure at all 
times the trucker was properly licensed under 
the new law. Neil House, president of the 
Civic & Commerce Club, gave the address of 
welcome. Other speakers included Dr. Work- 
man and P. L. Brown, Oscar A. Olson, Geo. 
Pederson, Geo. Reiger, Ted Tschann and 
Walter Leary. 


DULUTAVEET TER 

Work on the new Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Elevator is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion and will add 4,500,000 bus. to the local 
elevator capacity, now urgently needed to 
handle movement of the new grain crop.— 
F.G.C. 

Holdings of Canadian wheat here in bond 
have been reduced substantially by late ship- 
ping operations and expect to be entirely 
exhausted shortly. At the close of Septem- 
ber there remained in local houses’ but 
1,327,000 bus., from a peak of some 16,000,- 
000 bus. at midsummer.—F. G. C. 

The Bunge Elvtr. Corp., who leased the 
sheds of the Omaha railroad located at 
Itasca, to store grain, report recent receipts 
of 146,800 bus. corn and 222,980 bus. rye. 
It is understood that the corporation ex- 
pects to store about 750,000 bus. in these 
sheds.—F.G.C. 

MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


Directors of General Mills have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share upon com- 
mon stock.—F.E. 

A $7,500 warehouse is being constructed at 
456 Garfield St., N.E., by the River Milling 
Co. The new warehouse is one story high, 
90x42 ft.—F.E. 

The Northwest Feed Distributors Ass’n held 
its first fall meeting at the Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, recently, with 50 members attending. 
D. A. Williams, St. Paul, was elected presi- 
dent; Stanwood Asgood, Minneapolis, sec’y- 
treas. 

A $12,000 storage building will be erected by 
the Maney Bros. Mill & Elvtr. Co., Inc., at 
2214 Marquette Ave. The building will be one 
story, T-shaped, 150 by 50 ft. and 50 by 80 ft. 
It will have a heavy wooden frame and con- 
crete block walls.—F.E. 

Edward J. Grimes, vice-president of Car- 
gill, Inc., was elected president of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce _ grain 
exchange, succeeding E. S. Ferguson. Mr. 
Grimes was unopposed. He will take office 
Oct, 13 

Dr. E. C. Williams. of Berkeley, Cal., has 
been named vice president and director of re- 
search for General Mills, Inc., Jas. F. Bell, 
chairman of the board, has announced. Be- 
fore coming to the United States Dr. Williams 
was an authority on industrial chemistry in 
England. 


MISSOURI 

Willard, Mo.—John Frederick Boegle, 97, 
pioneer in the milling industry of this region, 
died Oct. 1—P. J. P. 

Elwood, Mo.—E. C. Miller has moved his 
cereal plant here from Detroit. He will have 
his offices at Springfield where he resides. 

Carrollton, Mo.—Ralph Gorman of Wa- 
kenda has been appointed manager of the 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. elevator. 

Pollock, Mo—Fire at the Pollock Mill on 
Sept. 22 did a small amount of damage, burn- 
ing out two elevator boots and a section of 
flooring.—P.J.P. 

Sikeston, Mo.—Plants operated by the 
Scott County Milling Co. here, at Oran and 
Dexter, were involved in the strike of some 
200 employees. A union request that the 
employer dismiss certain employees who had 
declined to pay initiation fees or dues, made 
by the union and not complied with by the 
company, was said to have been a major 
cause of the walkout.—P.J.P. 
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Cameron, Mo.—Chester Sanders, employed 
at the Co-op. Elevator, painfully injured his 
hand recently when a heavy lump of coal feli 
on it. A bone was fractured, a finger crushed, 
and deep cuts that required several stitches re- 
sulted—P.J.P. 

Brunswick, Mo.—Fire caused a small amount 
of damage at the Farmers Elevator Sept. 20. 
The flames started in a wood spout which car- 
ried chaff from a cleaning machine in the top 
of the building. Several hundred bushels of 
wheat stored in a bin thru which the spout 
descended were water soaked—P.J.P. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Ralston Purina Co. 
recently distributed a 6 per cent bonus to em- 
ployees and a 75c regular quarterly dividend 
and $1.25 annual extra dividend to holders 
of common stock. It was estimated that 
4,000 emp!ovees of one or more years’ con- 
tinuous service will average $62.50 each in 
the $250,000 profit-sharing bonus. Last year 
they received 5 per cent of their annual sal- 
aries, it was stated—P. J. P. 

Fulton, Mo.—The S. R. Yantis Milling 
Co. buildings and grounds located south of 
the C. & A. depot have been sold to three 
corporations. The old mill, four story frame 
structure, was purchased by the Missouri 
Hybrid Corn Co., which has been occupying 
this structure since the flour mill ceased 
operations over a year ago. The south ele- 
vator and store rooms were bought by the 
Alexander Hardware Co. which is using it to 
store government wheat and in handling 
grass seed which the company is wholesal- 
ing. The tract of ground on the west and 
facing on West Ninth St. was bought by the 
Community Oil Corp. 

KANSAS CITY LETTER 

Kansas City, Kan.—A dust collector on top 
of the storage bins at the River-Rail Elevator 
was damaged by recent high winds. 

Cliff Martin, manager of the Rosedale Mill- 
ing Co., is recovering from the serious injuries 
in the fall from the roof of his building sev- 
eral weeks ago. 


J. Juul, formerly general manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., and later manager 
of the Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., is returning here to reside and tenta- 
tively planning to enter the millfeed merchan- 
dising business. For the past few years he has 
been in another field of endeavor in Minneap- 
olis. 

ST. JOSEPH LETTER 

St. Joseph Grain Exchange broadcasting 
hours for grain markets will continue at 
8:30, 9:30, 11:00 am. and 12:10 p.m. until 
the change-over to standard time on the 
futures markets on October 27th. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—The St. Joseph Grain Co. 
under the management of Edward M. Loutch 
and T. E. Fennell has opened offices in the 
Corby Building. Mr. Louch and Mr. Fennell 
formerly were associated with the Penney 
Grain Co. 

Dissolution of Penney Grain Co., a part- 
nership, was announced effective with Oct. 
Ist. S. A. Penney and Smith Penney, Jr., 
have formed a new partnership, operating as 
Penney & Son. Their office location is at 
1102 Corby Building; they will conduct a 
grain commission business. 


MONTANA 


Baker, Mont.—The Farmers Co-op. Ele- 
vator has built a flour and feed house, 28 x 32 
ft.x 14 ft. high. 
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Baker, Mont—The Wm. O’Loughlin Eleva- 
tor has built two bins, size 30x60 ft.x 20 ft. 
high; capacity, 30,000 bus. each. V. B. Steiber 
is manager of the elevator. 


NEBRASKA 


Lisco, Neb—Jess Williams has succeeded his 
brother, Jim, at the Farmers Elevator. 

Beatrice, Neb—An additional warehouse has 
been added to the Arthur Feed Mill plant. 


Wabash, Neb—A new approach to the 
Frank Marshall Grain Co. elevator has been 
built. 

Tangemann. (Talmage p.o.), Neb.—E. F. 
Slosson of Palmyra is new manager of the 
Farmers Elevator. 

Oakland, Neb.—Gottleib Buchholz, formerly 
of Bancroft, has accepted a position with the 
Holmquist Elvtr. Co. and has moved his family 
here. 

Kearney, Neb.—Willis Trupp, formerly em- 
ployed in the H. T. Ingalls & Sons elevator, 
recently resigned to accept a teaching position 
in the Albion high school. 

Colon, Neb.—Robbers forcing an entrance to 
the Farmers Union Co-op. Ass’n elevator early 
the morning of Sept. 20 took away two adding 
machines, a radio and some tools. 

Lewiston, Neb.—John Searcey purchased 
the elevator and the garage owned by Mrs. 
W.S. Bush. The elevator was the property 
of Clyde Richardson, who, with his family, 
is moving to a farm west of Tecumseh, 

Rosalie, Neb—Dale Isom, who has_ been 
manager of the Holmquist Grain Co. elevator 
for the past two years, resigned, recently, to 
enter an aircraft school. Hurschul Manning 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy at the 
local elevator. 

Gering, Neb.—The Brown Bean plant has 
installed a machine which automatically 
weighs, packages and seals in glassine bags. 
The machine works in connection with the 
electric eye sorter, 16 more of which were 
installed this year. 

Grand Island, Neb—A marble memorial will 
mark the site of Blun’s Mill which served cen- 
tral Nebraska pioneers for many miles in every 
direction for years. The building was removed 
from the scene many years ago. Hall County 
Historical Society has arranged a memorial 
program to celebrate the dedicatory ceremonies. 

Benkelman, Neb.—An elevator annex is being 
built to the Benkelman Roller Mills, owned by 
J. M. DeWester. The addition is 32x24 ft., 
and 60 ft. high, with 11,000 bus. storage ca- 
pacity. In the basement will be housed new 
equipment for the manufacture and mixing of 
feeds for live stock. An electric truck dump 
is being installed. 

Nebraska City, Neb—A second story will be 
added to the office of the new elevator of Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Co., Mgr. Fred Nuzum 
stated. The brokerage wire office will be lo- 
cated in the new section and the scale office, 
now in a small first floor room, will occupy the 
entire first floor. A hot water gas fired heating 
unit also is being installed. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Hampden Station, Me—The warehouse and 
contents belonging to P. E. Severance was to- 
tally destroyed by fire of unknown cause on 
Sept. 22. : 


_ 


NEW YORK 
New York, N. Y—William C. Duncan & 


Co., Inc., has been organized, to deal in 
grain, cereals, flour, etc. Capitalized at $20,- 
000. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—William A. Glatte. 77, for- 
mer manager of the Quaker Oats Co. here from 
which he retired in January, 1938, died Sept. 
17, of a heart attack. 


New York, N. Y.—J. Sam Ryland, 62, in 
charge of the local division office of Ralston- 
Purina Co., St. Louis, for abeut 30 years, 
until his retirement about 5 years ago, died Sept. 
25 at the Ambassador Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., 
where he had resided since retiring from the 
firm. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Sigmund Piechota, 27, was 
smothered by an avalanche of finely ground 
gluten Sept. 10 as he worked to clean a 
jammed chute in the Black Rock Milling Co. 
plant. His safety rope had become unfas- 
tened when gluten in the 60-ft. tank began 
to slide. 

Rush, N. Y.—Fire destroyed the P. K. & P. 
Co. flour mill on Rush Creek recently, at an 
estimated loss of $20,000, partially covered by 
insurance. The seven-story structure had been 
in operation nearly 50 years. 
operated by Roscoe Tompkins 
Falls; Ney Y- 

Buffalo, N. Y.—General Mills’ $2,000,000 ce- 
real plant, which was damaged by fire Feb. 15, 
1940, on the eve of its opening, started “lim- 
ited operations” in September. Under a planned 
program of continued expansion of operations 
in the plant, company officials stated that even- 
tually the full cereal line of the company will 
be made here. The mill has been used for 
storage since it was repaired after the fire. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The 2,000,000-bu. addition 
to the Standard Milling Co. elevator will 
be ready to take its first order of grain 
soon, John P. Gerard, local manager of the 
Standard Elvtr. & Grain Division of the 
company, stated Oct. 4. Because of the 
company’s inability to get priorities, the hop- 
pers in the addition will be made of concrete 
instead of steel. Construction was begun 
July 19 by McKenzie-Hague Co.—G.E.T. 


of Honeoye 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hettinger, N. D.—The L. V. Duncan Eleva- 
tor was badly damaged by high winds recently. 


Linton, N. D.—Anton Politiski, well known 
grain man, died in a Carrington hospital re- 
cently. 


Page, N. D.—A customer’s truck recently 
damaged the driveway door of the Page Elvtr. 
Co. elevator. 


Norma, N. D.— The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. elevator recently was slightly dam- 
aged by high winds. 


Sarles, N. D.—The elevator at Hannah, pur- 
chased by K. T. Gray last year, has been 
moved here by the J. H. Fisch Co. 


Regan, N. D.—Ray Brookes of Wing, N. D., 
has been appointed manager of the Farmers 


Union elevator and lumber yard, succeeding 
N. O. Strand. 
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Sheyenne, N. D.—The Equity Elevator has 
completed its 15,000-bu. grain storage bin, and 
enlarged its office and added a flour room. 

La Moure, N. D—The La Moure Grain & 
Fuel Co. recently erected a 7-bin coal shed to 
replace a smaller 4-bin unit. The floor and 
lower sidewalls of the 106x16 ft. structure are 
of concrete. 

Sawyer, N. D—Two auxiliary grain tanks 
of wood stave construction were built this sea- 
son by the Osborne-McMillen Elvtr. Co., to in- 
crease storage capacity of its elevator. Charles 
Sweet is local manager. 


OHIO 


Jeromeyille, O—The Jeromeville Mills sus- 
tained a small loss as the result of high winds 
Sept. 25. 

Amanda, O.—The Huston Grain Co, elevator 
was damaged by high winds recently. The loss 
was small. 

Troy, O.—Altman Mills is completing a large 
200,000-bu. corn bin giving the firm 700,000 bus. 
at the plant. 

Columbus, O.—The Weisheimer Flour Mills 
have replaced its steam equipment with diesel 
engines and installed a new corn meal system. 

Scott, O.—The Scott Equity Exchange Co. 
recently installed a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Verti- 
cal Feed Mixer, ton capacity, with motor 
drive. 

Toledo, O.—Sam Rice, newly elected president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, 
and Margaret R. Ladd of Toledo were mar- 
ried Sept. 23. They are spending several days 
taking an eastern trip. 

Maumee, O.—On Oct. 11 we are moving 
our offices here, adjacent to the Cargill To- 
ledo Elevator. This unquestionably will im- 
prove our service to our customers.—Cargill, 
Inc) D. Norby, mer: 


Stoney Ridge, O—A. L. Elliott will not re- 
build his elevator that burned Aug. 4, with a 
heavy loss. Present prices of labor and mate- 
rials were given as the reason. He will con- 
tinue his coal business here and his smaller 
elevator at Moline. 


Toledo, O—A. A. Bame of the Industrial 
Soya Co. has made application for membership 
in the Toledo Board of Trade. The company 
was organized recently and plans to store and 
process soybeans. The plant has a storage 
capacity of 240,000 bus. 


Westville, O—The Westville Grain Co. will 
rebuild the elevator which was destroyed by 
fire recently. Edward F. Higgins, manager, 
stated work will begin as soon as contracts 
can be let. The company will rebuild a feed 
plant and small elevator first, and will con- 
struct a storage plant later. 


HEADQUARTERS 


for 


GRAIN AND SEED TESTING EQUIPMENT 


Steinlite Electric Moisture Tester 
- Tag Heppenstall Moisture Meter 
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OKLAHOMA 


Duncan, Okla.—Eldon Pickrell, manager of 
the Quality Seed & Grain Co.’s new store, re- 
cently entertained at a public party to celebrate 
opening of the store. 

Oklahoma City, Okla—The Maney Milling 
Co. has repaired and remodeled its elevators, 
constructed new offices and installed new truck 
scales. The work was done by G. L. Godfrey. 

Enid, Okla—The W. B. Johnston Grain Co. 
has installed two seed cleaners; three legs 
equipped with head drives; all new spouting, in 
its field seed elevator, which included 20 bins; 
two overhead sacking bins, and motors; an elec- 
tric truck dump and a truck scale with 9x34 ft. 
platform, are being installed. When completed 
the firm will have a most complete warehouse 
and seed storage. G. L. Godfrey has the con- 
tract. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Kirkland, Wash.—The building occupied by 
the Lakeside Feed Co. is being remodeled. 

Rosalia, Wash.—The cleaning department of 
the C. V. Harbour warehouse is being re- 
vamped. 

Portland, Ore—Fire Sept. 22 damaged the 
two-blocks-long Sunset Feed Co. plant at 
1225 N.W. Johnson St. Partially insured.— 
Bekette 

Portland, Ore—Fire recently in a mixing ma- 
chine of the Sperry Flour Mills started from 
sparks from a conveyor belt, was quickly ex- 
tinguished. 

Bellevue, Wash—The Scott Feed Co. on 
Sept. 13 celebrated open house in honor of the 
opening of its new building. Earl C. Scott is 
owner of the business. 

Waitsburg, Wash.—The Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co. flour mill was shut down in Sep- 


tember because of lack of boat space causing . 


non-movement of flour at the present time. 


McMinnville, Ore—Howard Hadley, for- 
merly of Hillsboro, Ore., has purchased an 
interest in the Buchanan-Cellers Grain Co., 
and has taken over the duties of manager of 
its grain department. 


Hillsboro, Ore—Howard Hadley, man- 
ager of the Imperial Feed & Grain Co. for 
the last eight years, has sold his interest in 
that business, effective Oct. 1, to W. C. 
Theda, president; Charles Epps, vice-pres., 
and manager, and Edgar Kamma, supt., the 
latter a new member of the firm who took 
over his duties Sept. 1. Mr. Hadley after 
that date will move to McMinnville to man- 
age the grain department of the Buchanan- 
Cellers Grain Co. Mr. Epps took over Mr. 
Hadley’s duties with the local company. 


Eltopia, Wash.—The Eltopia Elvtr. Co., 
Henry C. Vogler, Jr., and Kenneth Owsley 
owners, was awarded $179.00 in the labor 
lien suit brought against it by Ray R. Yates. 
Judge Timothy Paul in rendering his deci- 
sion in favor of the defendant indicated that 
Mr. Yates not only had no claim against the 
elevator company but that he actually was 
indebted to it for about half as much as the 
amount for which he sued. The case grew 
out of an oral arrangement for construction 
of the company’s elevator. The company 
bought all supplies and hired Mr. Yates to 
build the structure at a certain price per 
thousand feet of lumber. Yates claimed that 
some changes came up afterward that cost 
him more to build; corner braces were found 
to be necessary and he asked for extra 
money to pay for them. The court ruled 
that since there was no contract to cover 
such matters, he must do the job as required 
to make a workmanlike job. The elevator 
company, in its reply, asked for certain dam- 
ages for poor workmanship and over pay- 
ment. On the former it was awarded $100 
by the court on one certain faulty piece of 
work and on the latter $79. 


Sugar, Ida—Henry Ricks, owner of the Ricks 
Poultry, Rexburg, has purchased the Sugar City 
Mill where he will do all kinds of chicken mash 
grinding and specialize in custom milling. The 
store in Rexburg will be maintained and grains 
may be left there for milling. 


Oakesdale, Wash.—The Mark P. Miller Mill- 
ing Co. has erected temporary buildings over 
approximately 25,000 sacks of wheat which 
were stacked outside of the elevator and ware- 
house at the beginning of the season to make 
elevator space for the new crop. 


Palouse, Wash.—Robert L. Smith recently 
filed in superior court at Colfax a petition ask- 
ing for the involuntary dissolution of the Farm- 
ers Warehouse & Milling Co., which discon- 
tinued its business here in July, 1934, and asked 
that a liquidating receiver be appointed to dis- 
tribute to stockholders what can be realized 
from the remaining assets, an office building and 
$458 in cash. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Franklin, Pa——The Franklin Feed & Supply 
Co. storage shed, a quantity of grain and several 
tractors, were destroyed by fire Sept. 12. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


New Effington, S. D—The Farmers Eleva- 
tor has completed an annex of 30,000 bus. ca- 
pacity. 

Lake City, S. D.—The John Hokanson Grain 
Co. suffered a small loss recently as the result 
of damage at its elevator by high winds. 


Waubay, S. D—Work is complete on the new 
35,000-bu. elevator by the Bagley Elevator Co. 
A feed mill being built at the Pacific elevator 
is nearing completion —F.E. 

Hoven, S. D.—We have increased our grain 
storage space with erection of a 15,000 bu. bin 
in such manner that we can later turn it into 
coal bins and a warehouse if it is no longer 
needed for wheat—J. J. Brucher, Hoven 
Equity Exchange. 

Brentford, S. D.—We completed an 80x 50 
ft. annex to our main elevator on Aug. 10 
and was filled to capacity a week after it was 
done. We are now installing a 20-inch at- 
trition mill, which will be ready for feed 
grinding about Oct. 15.—South Dakota Wheat 
Growers Ass’n, George Thiel, mer. 


SOUTHEAST 


West Palm Beach, Fla—The Crews Flour 
& Feed Co. will occupy the Lockman Building 
following completion of alterations there. 


Norfolk, Va—Fire destroyed a Norfolk & 
Western grain elevator Sept. 24, and burned 
more than 100,000 bus. of grain. The loss was 
estimated at $200,000. The Norfolk Ter- 
minal Elev. Corp., a subsidiary organization 
of the Davis Milling Co., had leased the 
elevator since 1932. The elevator, which had 
35 storage bins in its main section, ranging 
in capacity from 2,000 to 5,000 bus. each, 
was filled almost to its capacity, with wheat, 
corn and soybeans, Harry L. Fockler, vice 
president of both companies, stated. There 
probably will be some possible salvage, he 
said, altho’ great amounts of corn ran from 
the elevator’s bins into the river during the 
fire. Cause of the fire was undetermined. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Seed-Feed Supply 
Co. building was damaged by fire Sept. 13. The 
second and third floors of the building are used 
for storage of feed supplies. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Sparrow Feed Co., 
Inc., retail sellers of corn, feed and hay. which 
opened for business May 24. 1941, filed a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy Sept. 12. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Hermitage Mills, Inc., has 
acquired the Bell Buckle (Tenn.) Milling Co. 
plant and is operating a feed plant with Robert 
Bingham as manager. George G. Keith is pres- 
ident of Hermitage Mills, Inc. 


TEXAS 


Plainview, Tex.—G. G. Griffin, for the past 
ten years associated with the Amarillo Grain 
Exchange, is new manager of the Plainview 
Grain Exchange. 


UTAH 


Ogden, Utah—The Farmers Grain Co-op- 
erative’s new 550,000-bu. grain elevator at 
West Ogden was filled to capacity for the 
first time Sept. 21 and henceforth will be in 
constant use as a terminal elevator, Elwood 
Williams, manager, stated. The big elevator 
is concrete throughout, entirely fire-proof, 
has a 30-ton platform scale with a separate 
leg for receiving wheat by truck. It will 
accommodate 25 carloads on its spur track 
with space for that many empties. The ele- 
vator is thoroughly equipped as a blending 
plant. 


WISCONSIN 


Moeville, Wis.—Peterson Bros., Red Wing, 
Minn., are planning to build a feed mill here. 

Junction City, Wis.——The Edwin F. Holtz 
plant was badly damaged by high winds recently. 

Elmwood, Wis.—A cement block addition is 
being built to the Doughboy Mills Elevator 
office. A large warehouse will be constructed 
also, 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The rate of interest for the 
month of October, 1941, has been determined by 
the Finance com’ite of the Milwaukee Grain & 
Stock Exchange at 5 per cent. 

Hayward, Wis.—Andrew Eaton, manager 
of the former Doughboy Mills here, which 
was destroyed by fire, and recently manager 
of the Hayward Feed & Fuel Co., severed 
his connection with the latter firm. He 
and his son, Gordon, will open their own 
business in the building they recently pur- 
chased, dealing in feeds, seeds and coal. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Central Retail Feed 
Ass’n will hold a series of meetings the last 
two weeks of October when subjects of pro- 
orities, grain and feed markets, wages and 
hours, government regulations, will come up 
for discussion as well as many other matters 
of special interest to the grain and feed 
trade. Members are urged to attend and 
fire their questions in person at experts who 
will be present for the sole purpose of dis- 
seminating information. Lloyd Larson of 
Mankato, Minn., well known authority on 
feed trade advertising, will speak. Nine big 
meetings have been planned as_ follows: 
Wausau, Hotel Wausau, Oct. 20; New Rich- 
mond, Hotel Beebe, Oct. 21; Chippewa Falls, 
Hotel Northern, Oct. 22; Richland Center, 
Park Hotel, Oct. 23; Madison, Park Hotel, 
Oct. 24; Green Bay, Beaumont Hotel, Oct. 
28; Fond du Lac, Hotel Retlaw, Oct. 29; 
Elgin, Ill, Fox Hotel, Oet. 30; Burlington, 
Colonial Club, Oct. 31. Reservations should 
be made early. 


Northwestern Iowa farmers are complain- 
ing bitterly about the A.A.A.’s proposed dif- 
ferential 1941 corn loan rate, because they are 
scheduled to get the lowest differential rate, a 
figure between 65c and 67c per bu. They 
express belief that the government is trying 
to force this corn into feeding channels, be- 
cause current prices for livestock make it un- 
profitable to continue loans at this level, or to 
sell the corn on the open market which is 
held down by C.C.C. offers of government- 
owned corn at 65c per bu. 
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GRAIN STORAGE ON THE FARM titles 
bulletin 302 of the State College Station, Fargo, 
N. D., which gives experimental data on con- 
ditioning wheat in storage, and discusses grain 
insects, ventilating systems and other grain 
storage problems. T. E. Long, assistant agri- 
eultural engineer of North Dakota Agricultural 
College Eixperiment Station, reports therein 
that the temperature of one bin of wheat was 
reduced 12 degrees when it was moved by an 
elevator in a storage trial. Some particularly 
warm spots were reduced 25 to 30 degrees. 
Moving wheat to dry it decreased moisture con- 
tent from 1/10th to 6/10ths% in another experi- 
ment. For a copy of Bulletin 302, write the 
station’s Dept. of Information. 


CATECHISM of Etectrical Machinery enables 
those who are not familiar with electrical 
phenomena to acquire a good working knowl- 
edge by reading this book. The ‘‘Catechism” be- 
gins by explaining electricity and magnetism as 
utilized in electric generators and motors, and 
goes on to discuss important electrical measure- 
ments. The principles of direct-current genera- 
tors and motors are presented next, followed by 
an A-B-C examination of alternators and alter- 
nating-current motors. Illustrations, including 
simplified diagrams as well as photographs, are 
generously used as aids to clear understanding. 
Useful tables of practical application are in- 
cluded. Copies of the ‘‘Catechism” are available 
gratis upon request on business letterhead to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, III. 


DICTIONARY OF SPRING WHEAT 
VARIETIES tells the handler of seed wheat 
anywhere in the spring wheat country just 
what he needs to know about the good and poor 
characteristics of each variety. Country grain 
buyers also will find this pamphlet an authorita- 
tive guide in advising their farmer friends 
whether to grow any named variety in their 
locality. The wide disseminaton of this infor- 
mation should lead to the production of grain 
of higher quality and greater uniformity. This 
booklet is not a mere compilation of data from 
reports by the state and federal experiment 
stations, but has been corrected and approved 
by leading millers and grain dealers. It de- 
scribes 54 hard and 14 durum varieties. By the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Ass’n, Henry O. 
Putnam, executive sec’y, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Paper, 92. pages, illustrated and indexed; price, 
50 cents. 


Chlorine dioxide has been found to be twice 
as effective in maturing and bleaching flour 
as the present widely used nitrogen tri-chlo- 
ride bleach, according to the discoveries of 
Charles G. Ferrari, W. S. Hutchinson, Alice 
B. Croze, and D. K. Mecham, scientists in the 
General Mills Research Laboratory. It will 
often bleach flour satisfactorily without the 
aid of any other bleaching agent, and elim- 
inates long and expensive “warehousing” of 
treated flour, without affecting the nutritive 
qualities of the product. 


Rice Loan 92c Per Bushel 


The C.C.C. announced Oct 2 a loan and pur- 
chase plan for the 1941 crop of rice. 

Parity as of Aug. 1 is the basis and the loan 
will average 85 per cent of parity, or 92c per 
bushel, comparable to $3.30 per barrel or $2.04 
per 100 lbs. 

The rate will vary with the variety, ranging 
for No. 1 grade, from 79c¢ per bushel for 
early prolific to $1.04 for rexora, in the south- 
ern states . 

Rice under the loan may be stored in ware- 
houses or on the farm and rates will be same 
at country warehouse and farm, but farmers 
storing at home will receive not more than the 
prevailing local storage rates, in no case more 
than 15 cents per 100, or 25 cents a barrel. 

Notes will be at 3 per cent interest, matur- 
ing April 30, 1942, except in California, where 
the due date is July 31, next. Loan applica- 
tions will be received until March 1. 


Foods for Britain 


Claude R. E. Wickard, sec’y of Agriculture, 
in his address at Salt Lake City and at Chicago 
recently, said: 

“The people of the United States need more 
of some foods, they want more and they have 
the money to buy more; and second, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has committed itself 
to provide certain foods to the British, and in 
buying that food, we are supporting prices at 
a level which will make it profitable for farm- 
ers to increase their production. That’s the situa- 
tion about as briefly as I can state it. 

“We are planning to send the British during 
1942 dairy products that will require between 
44 and 5 billion pounds of milk; about a half 
billion dozen eggs; 18 million pounds of poultry 
meat, chicken for the most part; almost a billion 
and a half pounds of pork and lard. We have 
promised to send almost a million and a quarter 
tons of fruit and more than two and a half 
million cases of canned vegetables.” 


G. & F.D.N.A. Attendance 
Record 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT Ray 
Bowden announced during the banquet at 
the end of the first day, that the 45th gathering 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n 
at Toledo had already recorded itself as the 
fourth largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Further registration, he believed, might 
carry it to third place. Total registration an- 
nounced at the close of the convention was 
739, which did not take into account the many 
delegates who attended sessions only one day 
and did not register. 


Interesting comparison may be made with 
the registration records for the last decade, 
none of which matched the Toledo gathering. 
Here is the record back to the bottom of the 
depression: 1940, Louisville, a little short of 
500; 1939, Minneapolis, 410; 1938, Toronto, 
430; 1937, Dallas, 412; 1936, Milwaukee, some- 
thing under 600; 1935, St. Louis, 672; 1934, 
Memphis, 397; 1933, Chicago, 720. 


Meeting of N. E. Indiana 
Dealers 


The Northeastern Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass'n held its dinner meeting in the Wayne 
Hotel, Fort Wayne, Sept. 9. 


Sec’y L. R. Rumsyre reports that due to the 
absence of the President and Vice Pres. it was 
voted that the Secretary act as chairman for 
the evening. Introduction period following the 
invocation given by Mr. O. E. Hull, South 
Whitley. During the round table discussion 
almost all present responded and made a report 
of their local conditions that added much to an 
interesting program. 


The main address was given by Mr. Lew 
Hill, Indianapolis. His subject was “The Grain 
Business Then and Now.” It was a very in- 
teresting talk on the history of the grain busi- 
ness and its growth. The trouble of the early 
days. How they were corrected. The period 
of smooth operation. The suspicion risen. The 
growth of political racketeers. The interfer- 
ence by the Government and the present-day 
difficulties were thoughts of his splendid ad- 
dress. Mr. Hill handled the subject in a mas- 
terly fashion. 


Peoria, Ill—A semi-commercial plant for 
production of alcohol and motor fuel from 
farm crops has been nearlv finished at the 
U.S.D.A.’s northern resional research labora- 
tory here. This pilot plant. into which chem- 
ists and engineers have incorporated the lat- 
est in equipment and processes, can produce 
500 gallons of alcohol per day. It is expected 
to work first on corn, then on potatoes, wheat 
and other carbohydrate crops. 


Receiving 
Books 


For Grain Buyers 


Farmer’s Deliveries. A convenient form 
for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. Tare weight is entered 
immediately under gross to facilitate 
subtraction. Two hundred pages of linen 
ledger paper, ruled 20 lines to a page, 
thus accommodating 4,000 loads. Well 
bound in cloth, with keratol back and 
corners. Order Form 380. Weight 234 
Ibs. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily 
determine total amount of any grain 
on hand. Size 9144x11%, 200 pages, with 
a capacity for 4000 loads. Well printed 
on linen ledger paper, bound in cloth 
with keratol back and corners. Order 
Form 321. Weight 234 Ibs. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book. Eack man’s grain is 
entered on his own page. Both debits 
and credits are posted to the ledger. 
Contains 252 numbered pages and 28 
page index, size 10%4x15% inches, will 
accommodate 10,332 loads. Printed on 
linen ledger, bound in extra heavy black 
cloth covers, with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight 5 lbs. Order Form 23. 
Price $4.00, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of farmers’ grain. 
Loads may be entered in consecutive 
order, or different sections of the book 
may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 814x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
canvas. Weight 3 lbs. Order Form 
12AA. Price $2.55, plus postage. 


Duplicating Receiving Book, designed to 
facilitate the recording of loads re- 
ceived from farmers. Book contains 
225 leaves, size 12x12 inches with 33 
lines each, perforated down the middle; 
the inside half of the leaf remains in 
the book, and the outer half with the 
same ruling printed on the reverse side, 
folds back over the inside half with car- 
bon between. It may also be used by 
line agents in making daily reports. 
Check bound with canvas back, nine 
sheets of carbon. Weight 4% lbs. Or- 
der Form 66. Price $2.60, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used 
first as a Stock Book by posting the 
receipts daily, weekly or monthly from 
some other portion of this book, or from 
any other scale book, giving a page to 
the grain handled; ‘Second, as a pa- 
trons’ ledger, by giving a full or half 
page to each patron; Third, pages may 
be used to enter each load of grain re- 
ceived in consecutive order under their 
respective headings. Contains 200 num- 
bered pages with 44 lines to page, and 
a 28-page index, size 814x13%, ruled 
with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns. 
Printed on linen ledger paper and well 
bound in black cloth sides with keratol 
back and corners, Weight 2% lbs. Or- 
der Form. 43. Price $3.00, plus postage. 


Form 43XX contains 428 pages same pa- 


per and ruling as Form 43. Weight 4% 
lbs. Price $5.00, plus postage. 
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The Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
will meet Oct. 21 at the Alonzo Ward Hotel, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Grain and grain products were loaded into 
44,839 cars during the week ending Sept. 20, 
against 40,943 during the like week of 1940, 
as reported by the Ass’n of American Rail- 
roads. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade is pro- 
testing against Senator Butler’s bill which 
passed the senate and is now in the House 
raising the C.C.C. wheat loan at Omaha to 
the Kansas City level. 

Protesting eastern canners have asked the 
I.C.C. to deny the Michigan Bean Shippers’ 
Ass’n’s motion to vacate the order of sus- 
pension in I. & S. 5018, dried beans from 
Michigan to Central Freight Ass’n territory. 

The I.C.C. has suspended from Sept. 25 
to Apr. 25 proposed reduced rates on less 
truckload lots of seeds and other commodi- 
ties between Louisville, Ky., and a group of 
30 points in Tennessee as published in MF 
I.C.C. No. 4 of White Motor Express, 
La Fayette, Tenn. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co.’s Supp. No. 6 to Tariff G.F.D 
No. 15165-D, effective Oct. 20, restricts the 
application of rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Chicago and Chicago Heights, IIL., 
to various Illinois points published in Item 
560-B to specific routes. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—At the hearing Sept. 
22 the judges of the federal court took under 


advisement the absorption of switching 
charges at Minneapolis and Duluth. The 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 


now have a temporary stay of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order. 


‘hesaC. Mastek weer. allroad bas been 
denied authority by the I.C.C. to establish 
rates of 18c on grain and grain products and 
20c on flaxseed and articles taking the same 
rates, between \Wahpeton, N. D., and Duluth, 
Minn., and group 3 stations listed in the rail- 
road’s tariff I.C.C. No. B-7050, without ob- 
serving the long-and-short-haul clause. 


Class I railroads in 1940 paid $398,724,967 
in taxes to federal, state and local govern- 
ments, the greatest amount in any one year 
on record, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced. The railroads in 1940 paid 
in taxes 36.8 cents out of each dollar of net 
earnings before taxes, compared with 37.7 
cents in 1939. In 1929 they paid 24.1 cents out 
of each dollar of such net earnings. 


To cause a large advance in wages would 
strengthen the New Dealers’ hold on the 
votes of railway employees and their fami- 
lies. It would deal another blow to private 
enterprise. And if it is recommended by the 
board appointed by the President these lat- 
ter will be considered its true purposes by 
millions whose suspicions and fears regard- 
ing the true motives and purposes of the 
administration already have caused the dis- 
unity regarding its war policies so appalling- 
ly evident on every hand—Railway Age. 


The proposed St. Lawrence Seaway has no 
justification the House committee on rivers 
and harbors was told by Frederick W. Bur- 
ton, manager of the transportation bureau of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. “Odd 
as it may seem,” the Rochester man said, 
“there is not a single impartial fact-finding 
economic suryey which proves or confirms 
the merit or justification of the project. 
Nowhere can we find an expert and unbiased 
economic survey which shows that the 
claimed benefits outweigh or offset the dis- 
advantages of the project, thus proving the 
justification of this costly undertaking.” 


J. A. Little, rate expert of the Nebraska 
Railway Commission, proposes that freight 
rates on barley and oats from points in 
Nebraska to neighboring states be reduced 
to meet truck competition. 


Railroad Efficiency Due to 


Private Enterprise 


By Samuet O. Dunn, before Railway Signal 
Ass’n. 

The tremendous cumulative effect of all the 

investment and improvements made has never 


been so strikingly and conclusively shown as 


by the way in which the railways have been 
meeting the unprecedented increase in demands 
for service made upon them this year. They 
are employing this year almost 400,000 fewer 
persons than in 1911 and almost 600,000 fewer 
than in 1926. They have about 17,000 fewer 
locomotives than in 1911 and about 21,000 fewer 
than in 1926. They have about 450,000 fewer 
freight cars than in 1911 and about 685,000 
fewer than in 1926. But their equipment and 
other facilities have been improved so much that, 
in spite of the reduction in numbers of locomo- 
tives and cars during the depression, they are 
rendering this year about 80 per cent more 
freight service than in 1911 and more than in 
1926 or 1929, the previous record years. 

Investment per employee in the railway plant 
in 1911 was less than 9,000 dollars, and is now 
about 25,000 dollars, an increase of 178 per 
cent. In consequence, the number of traffic units 
handled per employee in 1941 will be about 130 
per cent larger than in 1911. Average annual 
pay of employees increased from $730 in 1911 
to $1,656 in 1926, and will be this year about 
$1,970, or 170 per cent more than thirty years 
ago. Thus, although the improvements made 
have rendered possible a very large increase in 
output per mile of line, per locomotive, per 
freight car and per employee, the advance in 
wages has largely exceeded the increase in out- 
put per employee. 

This is a record of progress the great signifi- 
cance of which should not be ignored at the 
present time when the trend is so strongly away 
from private enterprise, for it is a record made 
by an industry created and managed entirely 
by private enterprise. All the large investment 
of capital which has rendered practicable the im- 
provements in service has been private capital. 
All the economies that have rendered it possible 
for the railways to stand an increase in their 
taxes from less than 100 million dollars in 1911 
to about 450 million dollars this year and to 
stand an increase of 170 per cent in the average 
annual wage of their employees, have been made 
possible by private capital. 

New York, N. Y.—The Corn Industries 
Research Foundation reports for 11 refiners a 
corn grind of 8,622,847 bus. during August, 
for products for domestic use, compared with 
5,450,391 in August, 1940. 
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Interveners in Western Grain 
Rate-Break Case 


IN NO. 28659, the Board of Trade of Kan- 
sas City vs. Missouri Pacific et al., the com- 
plainant alleged that thru rates from Kansas 
origins to destinations in Missouri under which 
transit was allowed at Kansas City, were ex- 
cessive and unreasonable, to the extent they 
exceeded one-factor rates for direct service, 
which included privilege of transit stops at all 
intermediate points other than Kansas City. 

Defending themselves, the railroads con- 
tended piecemeal litigation over “mere” parts 
of the western grain rate adjustment in No. 
17000, part 7, threatened to create unjustified 
new inequalities, and suggested the I.C.C. make 
no attempt to revise rates on grain and grain 
products affecting the entire western district 
“on the basis of a complaint filed attacking 
only a very small portion of said adjustment.” 

Intervening, the St. Joseph Grain Exchange, 

Joseph, Mo., supported the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, contending the major issue 
was cancellation of proportional rates ‘‘unpre- 
scribed . . . and not even bearing the authority 
of rate-break mode of construction.” It asked 
that proportional rates under attack from St. 
Joseph and Kansas City be cancelled, permit- 
ting transit to be taken at these markets on the 
basis of single-factor thru rates from Kansas 
to southern Missouri. 

The St. Louis Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo., supported the complainant also in 
an intervening brief, declaring carriers hold 
the St. Louis market to the rate-break, altho 
the Commission has listed it “as a destination 
and not a rate-break market.” Granting tran- 
sit to intermediate interior mills and elevators 
places the St. Louis market at a 4%c to 10%c 
disadvantage, since “The St. Louis market is 
a cash market only (and) must rely on 
the futures market at Chicago or Kansas City 
to the same extent and in the same manner as 
interior mills.” 


Double Taxation for Illinois 
Feeders 


Feed buyers of Illinois are vigorously pro- 
testing the payment of a tax on feed sold 
farmers who intend to use feed in preparing 
livestock for market. 

The Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n and the 
Farmers Eley. Ass’n are conducting a joint 
fight on this double taxation of a farm product 
and doubtless will have the liberal support of 
all feeders because taxing the feed as well as 
the resulting livestock when the farmer sells 
his animals is clearly double taxation. It is 
no doubt the result of false interpretation of 
the law by some dumb clerk. 


Monday, Oct. 13, is a holiday for the coun- 
try’s grain exchanges. Columbus day falls 
on Sunday, but the exchanges will observe it 
Monday. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, (9 Bp U. S. A. 
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Havward, Wis. — Andrew Eaton has 
opened a feed, seed and coal business. 
Spearville, Kan. — Hawkins & Dilley, 


wholesale seedsmen, have installed a Carter 
Disc Separator to clean barley and oats from 
wheat. 

Sun Prairie, Wis.—Batz Seed Farms, Inc., 
is the name of a new organization set up by 
Katherine, Colletta, and C. P. Batz with 500 
shares of stock, par value $100 per share. 

Nampa, Idaho—A large quantity of altalfa 
and clover seed owned by M. Nebeker and 
a seed grading machine were damaged by 
fire in the warehouse of Richman & Samuels 
Sept. 18. 

Creston, B. C.—The Creston Co-operative 
Seed Pea Ass’n, has recently completed a 
$20,000 cleaning plant. One of the principal 
stockholders is the well-known R. B. Staples 
of Kelowna, B. C.—F. K. H. 

Sioux City, Ia—Michael-Leonard Seed Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation with capital 
stock placed at $150,000. C. M. Magoun is 
president; George Cummings, vice president; 
H. A. Beal, sec’y; W. E. Holmes, treasurer. 

Omaha, Neb. — Henry Field Seed & 
Nursery Co. has opened a super-market fea- 
turing a frozen food locker system, and a 
grocery and meat department, as well as the 
customary line of seeds, baby chicks and in- 
secticides. 

Los Angeles, Cal—Marc L. Germain, for- 
mer president, and a son of the founder of 
Germain Seed & Plant Co., passed away at 
his home on Sept. 22, age 59. He had sold 
his interest in the company in 1922 to prac- 
tice law and manage his family estate. 

Fremont, Neb.—The DeKalb Agricultural 
Ass’n held a formal opening of its new 
processing plant Sept. 23. Free lunch was 
served at noon at the Fremont Chamber of 
Commerce. Manager Tom Roberts presided 
at the dedicatory ceremonies held at 2 p.m. 

Havre, Mont.— The Farmers Grain Ex- 
change has under construction a modern seed 
plant to be used chiefly for cleaning and pre- 
paring mustard seed, but fitted also with ma- 
chinery for cleaning other field seeds like 
clover, alfalfa and crested wheat grass. The 
building is 44x48 ft. Completion is expected 
by Oct. 10. Arthur R. Potvin will be man- 


WEEDS 


and Weed Seeds 


Your farmer patrons, yourself, in 
fact, everyone interested in the bet- 
terment of agriculture, will welcome 
this new book. Its 76 pages, 6x9, 
contain information, with illustra- 
tions of Noxious Weeds, Lawn 
Weeds, Poisonous Plants and aids 
dealers to identify noxious weed 
seeds. Nothing like it ever before 
published. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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Corvallis, Ore-—Oregon seeds growers will 
increase their winter crop by 52 per cent in 
an effort to meet the demands of southern 
farmers. The 272,000 acres planted this year 
failed to meet all needs. The A.A.A. asked 


an increase to at least 425,000 acres.— 
ee Kee 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Western Seeds- 
men’s Ass’n will hold its annual fall conven- 
tion at the Hotel President, Oct. 17-18, an- 
nounces its president, J. List Peppard. The 
number and importance of subjects to be 
discussed led to setting of a two-day meeting 


instead of the customary one-day. 


Marshalltown, Ia.—Central Iowa Seed Co. 
has been organized by 18 growers of Mc- 
Clave soybeans in northern Marshall and 
southern Grundy and Hardin counties. Jack 
Hager, Union, is president; other officials in- 
clude D. O. Sweet, Conrad; Lloyd Speece, 
Clemons; Vernon Parson, Union; Walt 
Hauser, Whitten. 

Grants Pass, Ore.—Thirty-eight Josephine 
County farmers have signed agreements to 
raise seed crops at insured prices on 1022 
acres of land. The government agreements 
called for 422 acres of hairy vetch, 180 acres 
of common vetch, 140 acres of Willamette 
vetch; 124 acres of crimson clover, 121 acres 
of common rye grass and 25 acres of Aus- 
tralian winter peas.—F. K. H. 

Topeka, Kan.—Elwyn O. Price, Eskridge, 
Kan., took first place in the wheat quality 
judging at the Kansas Free Fair for his sam- 
ple of Tenmarq hard winter wheat. Samuel 
C. Clinkscale of Olathe, won first for soft 


winter wheat with Clarkan. Dr. John H. 
Parker, Manhattan, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Ass’n, was general 


chairman of the wheat quality class, and flour 
yields were an important factor in grading 
of samples. 


Stillwater, Okla—vTwo strains of winter 
oats superior for winter-hardiness in north- 
ern Oklahoma have been found in oat va- 
riety tests at the Oklahoma Experiment Sta- 
tion. Winter Fulghum C. I. 2500 survived 
satisfactorily in six of the seven years it was 
tested, and yielded an average of 55.3 bushels 
per acre as compared with 42 bushels for 
the best spring-planted variety. Oklahoma 
Selection 1-32-1446 was 11 per cent more 
winter hardy than Winter Turf and yielded 
exceptionally well. 

Little Rock, Ark—Seedsmen should bear 
in mind, warns the Arkansas State Plant 
Board, that their possession of a declaration 
of variety made by the grower of the seed 
as required under the Federal Seed Act, does 
not clear them of responsibility to the pur- 
chaser, should the seed later prove to be mis- 
branded as to variety, and the purchaser suf- 
fer loss thereby. Specifically mentioned are 
cases of misbranding of oats shipped into 
Arkansas by Missouri seedsmen holding such 
declaration, the oats proving of different va- 
riety than named. 


Princeton, Ind.—The new hybrid seed 
corn drying house of the Princeton Farms 
is being put to a new use, that of drying 
wheat that has been hot water treated. 
Loose smut has been a serious menace in 
Goens wheat. The only treatment for loose 
smut is immersing in hot water. The most 
difficult part of this treatment is the drying. 
The new drying house is used in drying the 
seed wheat after it has been treated. The 
wet wheat is put in the bins to a depth of 
10 to 12 inches and hot air forced thru it 
with ventilating fans—W. B. C. 
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Vernon, Mich.Ben Long, local elevator 
operator, has been acquitted of a charge by 
representatives of the Michigan Department 
of Agriculture that he offered seed grain for 
sale which contained a larger percentage of 
weed seeds than permitted under Michigan 
law. Long testified that the seed was not for 
sale, and offered evidence that he had sent 
a sample of the seed to the department of 
agriculture for testing before the charge was 


Elects 


Canadian | Seed Trade 
William Couse 


The Canadian Seed Trade Ass’n held its 
largest convention of the last decade in To- 
ronto, Sept. 25, and centered discussions around 
prospects for export trade in field crops. 

Officers elected are: William Couse, Streets- 
ville, Ont., president; K. P. McDonald, Ot- 
tawa, vice-president; Gordon L. Smith, To- 
ronto, sec’y-treasurer. Elected to the execu- 
tive com’ite with these officers are: E. F. 
Crossland, Thomas Rennie, and R. C. Steele, 
Toronto; William Ewing, Montreal, and Fred 
Perrin, Oakwood, Ont. 

Fear was expressed by some seedsmen that 
the lease-lend arrangements between Britian 
and the U. S. would leave Canada _ holding 
its surplus of red and alsike clover seed, but 
reassurances from Canada’s capitol felt Britain 
will continue its policy of taking these seeds 
from Canada first. 
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made, and had been assured the seed com- 
plied with Michigan law. 


Boswell, Ind—The Corn Belt Hybrid 
Seed Co, has nearly completed its new build- 
ing. 

Delphi, Ind.— The Legumogen Labora- 
tories, Inc., have rented a 3-story building 
to be remodeled for the manufacture of 
legume inoculations for clover, alfalfa and 
soybeans. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Lewis Seed Co., after 
many years at 315 West Main street, Louis- 
ville, has recently moved its wholesale busi- 
ness to 130 North Spring street, in the heart 
of the truck depot and stockyards district, 
where it now occupies a plant ideally located 
tor a seed cleaning and jobbing business, 
with plenty of parking space for trucks, and 
easy access, plus railroad facilities. 

Resistance of Markton oats to covered 
smutt depends principally on a specific inter- 
nal factor analyzable on genetic bases, ac- 
cording to studies of P. F. Brandwein 
(Bul. Torrey Bot. Club, 67, 1940). He found 
that Monarch (highly susceptible) and Black 
Mesdag (moderately susceptible), under con- 
trolled laboratory conditions, showed an in- 
crease of 480 per cent in infection during the 
48-96 hour growth period. The growth rate 
of these two varieties and of Markton during 
the period of greatest infection were remark- 
ably similar, which led to his conclusion. 


Grain Trade Studies of Hybrids 
in Corn Marketing 


Possibilities of developing hybrid corn strains 
to meet specific uses in industry were studied 
by a delegation from the Chicago Board of 
Trade on a trip through the Funk Farms breed- 
ing nurseries and demonstration plots at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Sept. 20. 

Following a tour over the 2,200 acre Funk 
Farms, Eugene D. Funk, Sr., pioneer corn 
breeder and originator of commercial hybrids 
told the grain men: “In the near future you 
are going to be asked to differentiate between 
types of corn and to buy grain on the basis of 
factors which, heretofore, have been considered 
beyond the. control of either producer or pur- 
chaser.” 

Through the new technique of fixing compo- 
sition and grain characteristics in inbred strains 
so they will breed true in hybrid combinations 
of the inbreds, Mr. Funk explained, it is now 
possible for the corn breeder to offer strains of 
corn with a known tendency to produce high- 
protein, high-oil or high starch content in the 
grain. 


Seed Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the vari- 
ous markets during September, compared with 


September, 1940, in bushels, except where 
otherwise indicated, were: 
FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
; 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Chicago 96,000 210,000 12,000 575,000 
Duluth ~ 1,251,965 2,293,091 319,100 1,690,897 
Milwaukee 47,190 STS ie ess cater: atest weal 
Minneapolis 3,682,000 5,812,800 411,600 347,200 
Superior 1,077,963 1,794,833 401,502 1,298,600 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Ft. Worth 91,500 31,500 108,000 66,000 
Hutchinson 7,500 CASO TG Ge erie es 
Kansas City 82,600 46,200 103,200 27,600 
St. Joseph TENG) se cogio Ge pi we Eee 
St. Louis 29,400 14,000 2.800 1,400 
WVTEbLa) we 8 A cies, 3 ASO garde dss 1,300 
CLOVER 
Chieage, lbs. 227,000 371,000 141,000 177,000 
Milwaukee, lbs. 102,000 240,507 BOROOD- ft edycystaae 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs. 2,542,000 820,000 2,728,000 874,000 
Milwaukee, 
lbs. 2,443,000 2,956,750 255,725 540,119 
CANE SEED > 
EEE VVTOREDN loaves s ere « PID OUMen tic war reat ip, <8 
Kansas City 1,400 PEDO OMS ee ES as 


Horace Kapp, A. E. Staley Mfg. Company. 
Decatur, Ill., reported that in addition to the 
established grade standards of moisture and 
damaged corn content, his firm is placing in- 
creased emphasis on oil and starch content in 
corn purchases. “Oil content is important under 
war conditions,’ Kapp explained. “Grain is 
now being purchased in a limited way on a 
guaranteed starch content of 75 per cent. Proc- 
essors would like corn bred for more oil, more 
starch and less gluten content.” 

Dr. Earl G. Sieveking, agronomist of Funk 
Bros. Seed Co., pointed out that practical farm 
requirements as well as grain trade preferences 
must be considered in the breeding of hybrids. 
Farmers want a corn that is not too hard for 
livestock to eat without grinding. At the same 
time, if the starch content is too high and the 
grain is soft, it may rot in the ground when 
planted in wet springs and may be subject to 
excessive grain injury in the fields. 

Dr. Sieveking predicted that the production 
of white hybrids will ultimately catch up with 
white corn demand. Because they have been in- 
troduced only recently, Dr. Sieveking explained, 
white hybrid strains are as yet unobtainable in 
sufficient quantities to meet demand. As a re- 
sult many farmers who formerly grew open- 
pollinated white corn have switched to yellow 
corn to enjoy the higher yields, better standing 
quality and resistance to drought, insects and 
diseases which are obtained from hybrid seed. 


Inspection of Agricultural Seeds 


in Indiana 
By H. R. Kraysiti, State Seed Commissioner 


During the year from July 1, 1939, to June 
30, 1940, 1,765 official seed samples were col- 
lected by inspectors from all parts of the state. 
These samples were secured from shipments 
or lots of seed being offered for sale by seeds- 
men and dealers and from lots purchased by 
consumers. Many samples were obtained on 
farms while making a farm seed survey. 


In addition to the official samples, 3,661 free 
test samples and 452 custom house samples were 
tested by the seed laboratory. The testing of 
all of these samples involved 4,868 purity tests, 
approximately 26,900 individual germination 
tests, 39 examinations and 237 identifications. Of 
the 1,765 official samples, 414 of them were 
drawn and tested upon requests of dealers and 
farmers in order that they might know the cor- 
rect analysis to state on their tags. Of the re- 
maining 1,351 official samples, 134 of them were 
found to be seriously misbranded. On a per- 
centage basis this number represents 9.9 per 
cent of the samples. This is the lowest per- 
centage of serious misbrandings ever recorded 
in a single year since the seed law was enacted 
in 1921. 

Never before have the farmers of Indiana 
been so assured that they were receiving seed 
of the quality as represented on the Indiana 
state tag. Of the serious misbranded samples, 
56 per cent of them were low in germination, 
39 per cent misbranded as to pure seed and 28 
per cent mislabeled as to noxious weed seeds. 

The kinds of seed with the highest percentages 
of misbranding were soybeans, rye, sudan grass, 
bluegrass, orchard grass and grass seed mix- 
tures. In each instance the misbrandings were 
due largely to the failure of the seed to meet 
their germination claims. The kinds of seed 
labeled most correctly were corn, red top, alfalfa 
and sweet clover. Approximately 8 per cent of 
the red clover seed and 7% per cent of the 
Korean lespedeza samples were seriously mis- 
represented as to pure seed and the presence of 
large numbers of undeclared noxious weed 
seeds. 

The misbranding of 12 per cent of the timothy 
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seed samples was due mainly to lack of germina- 
tion. Since soybeans in general failed to show 
normal germination the department was called 
upon to make an unusually large number of 
germination tests on soybean samples submitted 
by farmers. 

Compared with previous years the results of 
inspection indicate that there were fewer viola- 
tions both in regard to misbranding and nontag- 
ging of seed. This was due to the fact that the 
tags on the bags were more descriptive of the 
seed in the bags and more lots of seed were 
tagged in full weight than heretofore. The in- 
crease in the tagging of seed in full weight was 
accomplished in part thru closer cooperation of 
the wholesale seedsmen doing business in 
Indiana. 


Wheat Improvement in Kansas 


By L. L. Compron, Extension Agronomist, 


Kansas State College 


The Kansas Wheat Improvement Program 
correlates all of the efforts of folks who are 
endeavoring to increase the number of com- 
mercially pure fields of recommended varieties 
of milling wheat. The program is adminis- 
tered jointly by representatives of the Kansas 
State College, Kansas Crop Improvement 
Ass'n, the Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n, 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, and the 
Kansas Industrial Development Commission. 

An important feature of the 1942 program 
is a contest open to producers of hard red 
winter wheat in Cowley, Greenwood, Lyon, 
Shawnee, Nemaha, and all counties lying to 
the west thereof. This contest is for certified 
seed growers. Only fields planted with Cer- 
tified or Registered seed wheat are eligible to 
compete. 

Interested wheat producers should take im- 
mediate action. The first thing to do is go see 
the county agent and arrange to enter. Then 
help him get nine other entries. It takes at 
least ten to qualify a county. If you do not 
have Certified seed of your own production 
or Registered seed, get some before the supply 
becomes depleted. Then plant this Certified 
seed on a clean, well-prepared seed bed. 

Sometime just prior to next harvest, con- 
test fields will be examined. The best fields 
in each county will be adjudged “Blue Ribbon 
Fields” and grain from these fields will be 
recommended for seed. In counties where suf- 
ficient interest is shown, a farm tour will be 
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conducted to encourage folks to visit the 
“Blue Ribbon Fields.” 

Goals of the 1942 Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Program are: (1) To have at least one 
Certified seed grower for each 20,000 acres of 
wheat in cooperating counties. (2) To have 
ten “Blue Ribbon Fields” in each of the co- 
operating counties. (3) To use at least 75 
per cent of the Kansas Certified or Registered 
wheat seed for planting within the state. (4) 
To hold a Wheat Field Day in each cooperat- 
ing county, with at least 7 per cent of the 
farmers in attendance. 


Pacaniliticerorathemsesd 
Business 


W. Kettocc, Milwaukee, Wis., before 
Wisconsin Seed Dealers Ass’n 

We have lost our market to supply seed to 
grow hay forage and pasture for 10,000,000 
horses and 3,000,000 cattle. 

We are losing our market for seed corn 
and there have been other losses. The seed 
corn business in this territory is being trans- 
ferred very largely to the hybrid seed grower. 

Between one year and the next, literally 
hundreds of new competitors often spring up 
to bedevil us. These competitors are the grow- 
ers of local alfalfa,.red clover and other agri- 
cultural seeds, who short-cut both the retail 
and wholesale seedsmen both in the use of 
and the resale of this uncleaned, untested, and 
often weed-infested seed. Besides all of this, 
the production of agricultural seeds has shown 
great increases in the past five years. Should 
this trend of production continue, there is 
likely to be more of this farm to farm trading 
in agricultural seeds than ever before. 


URGE USE OF DEPENDABLE SEED. 
—Your seed business will show a healthy in- 
crease only as you are able to convince your 
farmer friends of the wisdom and real econ- 
omy of planting recleaned, refined and tested 
agricultural seeds of dependable quality. Ob- 
viously, this will call for more convincing 
salesmanship than has ever been directed to- 
ward the sale of agricultural seeds. 

No other important item of merchandise is 
marketed in as slip-snod and disorganized a 
fashion as agricultural seed. Small wonder 
recleaned, refined and tested seeds are vul- 
nerable to the trick sales methods of the irre- 
sponsible mail-order seedsman, the seed racke- 
teer, the trucker and others. Surely, we have 
not gone out of our way to combat their 
vicious selling propaganda. If there is real 
merit to the quality of the seed we handle, and 
I am sure there is, it is high time we began to 
really merchandise the idea to the consumer. 

GOOD SEED IN OWN CLASS.—First 
of all, recleaned, refined and tested seed of 
dependable quality must be lifted out of the 
same class with uncleaned, untested, weed- 
infested, home-grown seeds and all so-called 
bargain seeds. Then, a way must be found to 
take agricultural seeds out of the class of 
nuisance merchandise, as I am sure they are 
now regarded by many retail dealers. 

A dealer does not get all steamed up about 
any product that does not yield a satisactory 
profit, and unfortunately, agriculttiral seeds 
have drifted into that class. Agricultural seeds 
should be marketed under a sound system of 
merchandising which would assure a reason- 
able profit to the retail dealer, the jobber and 
the wholesaler commensurate with the risks 
involved and the services rendered. In order 
to approach this goal, a stabilized price struc- 
ture should be created by the wholesale seeds- 
man operating in this territory. 

_THIS PRICE STRUCTURE should pro- 
vide uniform quantity discounts, a discount for 
each month of anticipated delivery prior to the 
specified spring shipping date, and a further 
discount for cash payment. I would like to see 
the wholesale seed dealers issue their printed 
price lists upon the basis of suggested resale 
prices to consumers, subject to a dealer’s dis- 
count and the other discounts I have men- 


By F. 


tioned. The retail dealer, in turn, could use 
these price lists for resale purposes, and offer 
to his customers specified discounts for quantity 
purchases, spot deliveries and for cash pay- 


ments. Of course, I realize these would con- 
stitute revolutionary changes from present 
methods. However, if the situation is to be 
stabilized all around, revolutionary changes 
are needed. 

UNIFORM RESALE PRICES.—At the 


present time, the same brand of seed may be 
selling at 20c a pound in one town and at 
22c or more in another town only a few miles 
away. This is doubtless because the wholesale 
and retail dealers have neglected to study the 
factors which determine the vital question of 
correct resale prices. The plan I suggest 
would tend to stabilize selling prices through- 
out the territory. 


CLASSIFY BUYERS.—Then, I believe, - 
there should be a closer and more careful 
classification by wholesale seedsmen of those 


entitled to buy at dealer prices. It is not too 
much for the retail dealer to expect the whole- 
sale dealers to limit their distribution to legiti- 
mate retail dealers who are entitled to buy for 
resale at wholesale prices. Nor do I believe it 
is too much for the retailer to expect the 
wholesaler to place him upon an equal price 
basis with all other retail dealers, in the same 
class, as to volume of buying, time of delivery 
and habits of payment. 

No price concession seems justified except 
for quantity buying, anticipated delivery or 
cash payment, and these should be equal and 
open to all alike. I believe, too, the wholesalers 
should gladly limit their buying of country- 
run seed from only legitimate dealers who 
maintain regular establishments and are prop- 
erly equipped to rough-clean the seeds they 
offer for sale. Much more than a seed trier 
and a car or truck should be required to qual- 
ify as a seed dealer. 

If order is to replace disorder in the mar- 
keting of agricultural seeds, there must be 
close co-operation between the wholesale and 
retail dealer, to eliminate all causes of con- 
fusion. 

I am confident a committee of—say—five 
retail seedsmen of this association could ex- 
amine the situation and offer sound proposals 
for betterment to other retail dealers. It is 
quite possible that such a committee might 
also ask the co-operation of the wholesale 
dealers in eliminating some obvious inequities 
which they have unwittingly created. 
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Oregon Cover Crop Growers 
Agree to Plant More 


Oregon growers who can produce cover-crop 
seeds have an epportunity to advance soil con- 
servation in the Southern states, aid national 
defense, and build a market for Oregon seed. 


The occasion is the proposal made by the 
AAA to guarantee an increase in price averag- 
ing around 20 percent for all the vetch, pea, 
crimson cloyer and rye grass seed Oregon ean 
grow next year IF the farmers will sign up to 
plant 425,000 acres and IF they will agree to 
market at least half their crep through the 
AAA. Back of this unusual proposal is an 
equally unusual story. 


For years agricultural leaders in the South- 
ern and South Central states have known that 
the use of winter legumes was the chief answer 
to the serious soil erosion and depleted fertility 
problems. As with most purely educational 
campaigns, however, results were slow, as use 
of legume cover crops required cash outlay for 
seed and the use of machinery to plow down 
the growth, both being scarce on the thousands 
of tenant farms. 


Now a delegation headed by N. E. Dodd ef 
the AAA has laid down an ultimatum. Either 
Oregon would have to increase its output to 
meet a reasonable share of the demand and see 
that the AAA got necessary supplies to dis- 
tribute in new areas, or the national leaders 
would drop the Oregon program and attempt 
to build up a supply elsewhere. 


The matter was laid before President Glen 
Ritchie and other officers of the Oregon Seed 
Growers’ league with extension men of Oregon 
State college sitting in on the conference. The 
league officers considered the matter so serious 
that they issued a call for a mass meeting of 
growers to hear the facts and make the de- 
cision. 

At the final session the growers unanimously 
voted to accept the government offer and go 
out and work immediately for the increased 
acreage. 


Last year the AAA requirement was that any 
farmer with a wheat allotment had to seed 
up to 80 percent. N. C. Donaldson, state execu- 
tive officer, says that this is OUT for next year, 
so growers can use all the grain land they care 
to in raising more and more cover crop seed.— 
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Milwaukee, Wis.—Henry C. Rau, for 
many years actively identified with the Prinz 
& Rau Mfg. Co., died recently. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Otto J. Lehrack, a pio- 


neer in the construction of reinforced con- 
crete grain elevators and flour mills, died 
Sept, 3: 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Orders received by 
General Electric Co. during the first nine 
months of 1941 amounted to $831,390,000, 
109 per cent above the corresponding 1940 
period. 

On account of the shortage of raw mate- 
rials for making grain fumigants some manu- 
facturers of insecticides are unable to prom- 
ise early delivery. Some of the chemicals 


required are needed in making war muni- 
tions. 
Washington, D. C.—Bag manufacturers 


met in conference recently with government 
officials to estimate requirements for the com- 
ing year, having in view the shortage of 
burlap, to replace which the textile industry 
is expected to furnish 250,000,000 yards of 
bag fabrics. 

Washington’s Office of Production Man- 
agement has placed lead under the priorities 
system. Current consumption is placed at 
960,000 tons annually, while domestic pro- 
duction is 600,000 tons. All foreign pig lead 
has been purchased by the Metals Reserve 
Co., R.F.C. subsidiary, and is being allo- 
cated by O.P.M. 


Chicago, Ill—The Link-Belt Co. has is- 
sued a new, 52-page catalog and data book, 
No. 1874 on the Link-Belt P.I.V. Gear vari- 
able speed transmission. Units of ™% to 
15 h.p. capacity, with speed ratios of up to 
6 to 1 are tabulated, illustrated, described. 
Speeds, torque ratings, dimensions, weights, 
and other data are given for all seven sizes. 
A copy will be sent to any interested reader 
upon request. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Discovering the ‘Flex- 
on” process, a’new way to make load-carry- 
ing cords for V-belts, Allis-Chalmers trans- 
mission engineers solve a big problem in the 
design of a new stronger V-belt. With this 


new process cords are smaller, yet 50 per 
cent stronger than even those in former 
Texrope belts. These new cords, combined 
with new heat-resisting rubber compound 


give new Texrope Super-7 V-belt greater pull- 


ing power, greater resistance to stretch, 
longer life. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.—For use in central 


stations, construction projects, and industrial 
plants, electric motors and controls for 
cranes, hoists, and gantry bridges are de- 
scribed in a new 20-page booklet announced 
by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Fea- 
tures of a-c and d-c motors up to 600 horse- 
power for typical materials handling opera- 
tions are discussed with a note on gear motor 
applications. Controllers, protective devices 
and methods of motor braking are described 
and illustrated. A two-page application chart 
facilitates the selection of motors and control 


for typical handling operations as found in 
industrial plants. A copy of booklet B-2264 
may be secured from department 7-N-20, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


A Semi-Automatic Moisture 
Tester 


Hitherto the oven test has been too slow to 
fit into speedy modern merchandising and manu- 
facturing; but the combination of drying oven 
and analytical balance perfected in the Bra- 
bender Semi-Automatic Moisture Tester has 
eliminated double weighing, cooling and calcu- 
lation and effected a great saving in time and 
labor. 

Inside the drying chamber are the heating 
element and the aluminum platform. The latter 
can be turned by means of the little handwheel 
shown on top. The platform is constructed to 
take ten dishes. All of these dishes are tared 
to exactly the samé weight (11% grams) and 
are made to take ten grams of material. For 
industries where particularly light and bulky 
material is tested, dishes weighing 16% grams 
which take five grams of material are supplied. 

Below the drying chamber are fitted the 
analytical balance and illuminated dial. They 
are encased for dust protection. The glass 
cover in front can be opened. The balance has 
hard steel knife edges, supported by hard steel 
bearings. It is oil-damped and has a sensitivity 
of plus or minus .002 grams. An ingenious 
system of brakes insures that the balance does 
not swing too freely, but comes to an early stop. 
The extension of the balance arm to the right, 
clearly visible in the illustration. holds the per- 
centage slide which is calibrated into divisions 
of 0.2%. Readings can be taken as close as 
0.05%, however, or even closer if desired. The 
slide has a range of from 0% to 25%. Read- 
ings are enlarged by means of an arrangement 
of lenses and mirrors behind the dial. The lat- 
ter is illuminated by turning on the switch seen 
below the dial. 

The fact that samples .do not have to be 
taken out of the oven to determine their mois- 
ture content makes possible the plotting of 
drying curves, by taking a moisture reading 
every few minutes until the drying curve be- 
gins to flatten out. The adjustable thermoregu- 
lator, with a temperature range of 85°C. to 
175°C. permits the plotting of such drying 
curves at different temperatures until the high- 
est possible temperature and shortest possible 
drying time has been established. 


From the balance mechanism, and attached 
to it by a baseplate, three pins extend into the 
drying chamber through narrow _ openings. 
When the balance is released by pushing down 
the lever, which can be seen to the left of the 
balance housing, the three pins raise the dish 
inside the drying chamber from its supporting 
shelf and balance it freely. The slide behind 
the illuminated dial will then show the loss in 
weight. But, instead of showing it in grams, 
this loss in weight is shown directly in per- 


centages. With starting weights of ten grams 
each, in tared dishes, the loss of one gram 


would read 10% moisture, 1.5 grams would 
read 15% moisture, and so on. (If five grams 
of material is used, with the heavier dishes, 
the moisture readings merely have to be dou- 
bled. ) 

The moisture tester is supplied for 110 volts, 
60 cycles, regular alternating light current. It 
has a height of 34 inches and a diameter of 


Free-Flow Vibrating Conveyor and Feeder. 


Brabender Semi-Automatic Moisture Tester. 


16 inches. It weighs about 75 pounds net. The 
outside dimensions of the’ packing case are, 
roughly, 25” x 28” x 32” and its total weight is 
about 160 pounds. 

A great variety of materials can be dried 
with this appliance in from 15 to 40 minutes. 
Alfalfa meal with 85 per cent moisture is dried 
successfully. 

Additional information will be supplied read- 
ers of the Journal on application to the manu- 
facturer, the Brabender Corporation. 


Unconfirmed rumors of a trade of 50,000,- 
000 bus. of American corn for an equal quan- 
tity of Canadian wheat, are credited with 
prospective relief for the Commodity Credit 
Corp. from one-third of its holdings. Rumors 
contend the Canadian wheat would be ex- 
ported to England under the terms of the 
lease-lend act; and that by such a deal Can- 
ada would receive her requirements of corn, 
normally imported from Argentina and now 
unavailable because of the shortage of ocean 
bottoms. 


The Free-Flow Conveyors 
and Feeders 


A new vibrating conveyor and feeder known 
as the Free-Flow has been introduced recently 
to industry by the Standard Transmission 
Equipment Co. The Free-Flow operates on 
the lift-throw principle with the motion of the 
trough becoming increasingly horizontal with 
the progress of each cycle, thus imparting to 
the conveyed grain or feed a gentle, forward 
motion. This motion is so designed as actually 
to suspend the mass in the air with only mo- 
mentary contact with the trough on the upward 
period. 

The Free-Flow trough is self-cleaning, with- 
out the use of chains, flights, etc. Because of 
this, grain or feed can be alternately conveyed, 
or handled without fear of residual contamina- 
tion. The oscillating arms which actuate the 
Free-Flow trough are mounted in special rub- 
ber bushings, which store the forward and re- 
turn forces, thereby reducing power consump- 
tion to a minimum. Self-aligning, precision ball 
bearings are used throughout. The trough can 
be of any desired material, open or enclosed 
for the handling of any materials. By means 
of variable speed control of the rate of oscilla- 
tion of the trough, volume can be controlled as 
desired, and the material can be conveyed up 
inclines to 15 degrees. 
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Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


Sixth Printing 


20th Edition 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,050 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Fort Collins, Colo.—The second annual 
nutrition school for feed manufacturers and 
dealers will be held by the Colorado Experi- 
ment Station Dec. 4 and 5. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Mill feeds made from wheat 
as well as feed grains will come under the 
provisions of the recently announced freight 
assistance policy when final details are 
worked out, Fred W. Presant, flour and feed 
administrator, says. 


Washington, D. C.—The Division of Pri-. 
orities of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment has given a defense priority rating of 
A-2 to research laboratories for purchase of 
needed supplies. Preference Rating Order 
No. P-43 has been issued for this purpose. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Regional meetings 
will be held by the Northwest Retail Feed 
Ass’n Oct. 20 at the Kahler Hotel, Roches- 
ter; Oct. 21 at the Thompson Hotel, Worth- 
ington; Oct. 22 at the River Inn, Fergus 
Falls; and Oct. 27 at the St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, the latter on the first day of the nutri- 
tional short course Oct. 27-28 of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Pennsylvania Ass'n Warned of 
Increasing Taxes and Costs 


The Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n held its 64th annual convention at the 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 25-27 
and divided its program to cover both feed and 
milling interests. 

ELECTION in 


continued in office: 


the final business session 
H. A. Menchy, Lancaster, 
Pa., president; S. H. Rogers, Washington, 
D. C., first vice president; S. P. F. Kline, 
Boonsboro, Md., second vice president; E. J. 
Eshelman, Lancaster, Pa., treasurer. 

Elected to the directorate were A. R. Selby, 
Germantown, Md.; R. M. Hartzel, Chalfonte; 
Lang Dayton, Towanda; J. E. Lentz, Laury’s 
Station; R. C. Miner, Wilkes-Barre; Warren 
K. Harlacher, Highspire; L. H. Vermilya, 
Muncy; Miles Wentzel, Landisburg, all Penn- 
sylvania. 

LEADING RESOLUTION adopted asked 
the U.S.D.A. to give independent feed dealers 
the same advantages given cooperatives under 
the government’s plan to store feed in north- 
eastern states to guard against shortages. 


HERMAN F'AKLER, Washington, D. C., 
vice president of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, discussing general business conditions as 
affected by events in Washington, spoke spe- 
cifically of new tax measures. Costs, he warned, 
will advance inevitably thru taxation and labor, 
and business can operate successfully only thru 
accurate knowledge of these costs. 

JOHN H. FRAZIER, chief grain inspector 
and weighmaster for the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Exchange, pointed out that drouth at one 
period of growing, and excessive rainfall at 
another had made extreme care necessary in 
handling of current wheat crop. Philadelphia 
and Atlantic seaboard elevators, he said, are 
filled with wheat, and he described the meas- . 
ures taken to keep it in good condition. 


DR. LAWRENCE ZELENY, Grain Stan- 
dards Research Laboratory, U.S.D.A., described 
the effect on flour resulting from milling de- 
teriorated wheat. Avoid trouble, he urged, by 
selecting wheat of good quality, and test the 
wheat to be sure of the quality. 
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PROF. H. C. KNANDEL, Pennsylvania 
State College, urged feed dealers and manufac- 
turers to work closely with poultry raisers in 
developing the feeds they offer for sale. He 
described in detail the sources of proteins, min- 
erals and vitamins, explaining that sources had 
changed in many instances because of Europe’s 
war. 


PROF. R. H. OLMSTEAD, of the same 
college, emphasized the need for proper feeding 
of calves to develop strong, high-producing 
dairy cows. Over-feeding during the first two 
weeks of the calves’ lives will harm them 
more than wunder-feeding, he said. Growing 
calves should have good quality roughage, he 
said, even if it must be saved back from the 
mature herd. Dairymen are beginning to raise 
calves “on the wire,” a form of confinement 
similar to that employed in the poultry in- 
dustry. 


CONVENTION BUSINESS showed the 
finances of the organization to be equal to those 
of a year ago. George A. Stuart, Harrisburg, 
Pa., sec’y, analyzing ass’n membership and ac- 
tivities, pointed out that the membership is 
showing a healthy increase. Mr. Stuart at the 
same time announced his resignation as sec’y, 
due to the press of other business, but said he 
would continue to be an active member. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET was held the 
evening of Sept. 26. Elmer J. Eshelman, the 
ass’n’s treasurer, served as toastmaster. A 
floor show followed the banquet. 


Small Soybean Extraction Plants 


L. K. Arnold, associate chemical engineer of 
the engineering experiment station of Iowa State 
College asserts that there are definite possibili- 
ties in a small plant in capacities ranging from 
five to 25 tons of soybeans per day. The 
smallest solvent type processing unit now used 
commercially has a capacity of 60 tons. 


“We are interested in a small plant,” Arnold 
said, “because we believe that it is most de- 
sirable not only here in Iowa, but over the whole 
country. I am well aware that large industrial 
units frequently possess advantages of in- 
creased efficiency in the utilization of labor and 
in management, but the smaller soybean oil 
plants, located close to the supply of beans 
and close to the buyers of the meal can 
show savings on freight on both the raw ma- 
terial and finished product. 

“Likewise, while more man hours of labor 
per ton of beans may be required, those man 
hours cost less per unit in the small town 
than in the city.” 

Arnold said that the engineering experiment 
station now has in the process of development a 
small capacity plant which extracts the oil from 
the soybeans by use of a solvent. Solvent 
extraction units are now available on the market 
only in large sizes. 

Arnold said that the chief other objections 
to the existing solvent units are that they use 
hexane, which like other gasolines is explosive, 
and that they require a considerable amount of 
skilled attention to operate profitably. It is 
hoped by means of the experimental solvent 
unit here to overcome all of those difficulties, 
he said. 

Tests on the small unit have utilized tri- 
chloroethylene as a solvent because it is nonex- 
plosive, is easy to remove from the oil and 
meal, it is available in quantity and is now 
being used satisfactorily for such tasks as metal 
degreasing and dry cleaning. 
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The Cornell Nutrition Confer- 
ence for Feed Manufacturers 


In co-operation with the American Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., has arranged the 5th annual Cor- 
nell Nutrition School for Feed Manufacturers 
to be held Oct. 23 to 25. 


The Cornell Nutrition Conference is held 
for the purpose of discussing with feed manu- 
facturers the recent developments in nutrition 
and their applications to feeding practice. Thru 
a discussion of problems of mutual interest it 
is hoped to enhance the service of feed manu- 
facturers and of the College to agriculture. 

The program will consist of lectures, infor- 
mal discussions and demonstrations. 


The daily discussion periods will be one of 
the important features of the program and 
should be freely participated in by all persons 
present. These periods will be given over to 
a consideration of any phase of the instruc- 
tion that has not been made clear in the lec- 
tures or to problems that are not covered in 
the Conference. 


The registration fee for the three-day Confer- 
ence is $3.00. Refunded if impossible to at- 
tend. 

If hotel accommodations are desired it is 
advisable to make them in advance. Make 
hotel reservations by writing directly to— 
Ithaca Hotel, Clinton Hotel or Victoria Hotel. 


Rooms outside of hotels can be obtained at 
$1.00 to $1.50 a day per person. 


To the ample list of local instructors there 
has been added two outside speakers, Prof. E. 
B. Hart of the department of biochemistry, 
University of Wisconsin, and Dr. H. S. Wil- 
gus of the poultry department, Colorado State 
College. 

Registration will begin at 8:30, Oct. 23, in 
the auditorium of Warren Hall, with J. K. 
Loosli in charge. 

L. C. Norris will preside at the morning 
session, when C. M. McCay will speak on “Ad- 
vances in Nutrition During the Past Year”; 
E. B. Hart on “Recent Developments in the 
Nutrition of Dairy Cattle,’ K. C. Beeson on 
“A Survey of Nutritional Diseases as Related 
to Soil.” 

L. A, Maynard will preside at the afternoon 
session. Speakers and leaders of discussions 
will be G. F. Heuser on “The Pantothenic Acid 
Requirement ‘of Chickens,’ L. C. Norris on 
“Chick Dermatoses Other Than Pantothenic 
Acid Deficiency,’ F. B. Morrison on ‘Prob- 
lems in Connection with Large Animal Feed- 
ing,’ C. M. McCay, “The Nutrition of Car- 
nivora”; W. T. James, “Experience in Feed- 
ing -Different Breeds of Dogs,’ and S. E. 
Smith, “The Feeding of Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals,” followed by visits to laboratories. 


At the evening session a smoker and infor- 
mal discussion will follow the address by L. 
A. Maynard on “Feed Supply and Nutrition 
Problems Created by the Defense Emergency.” 

Friday, Oct. 24, will open with L. A. May- 
nard and H. L. Lucas on “Recent Studies on 
the Role of Fat in Lactation,” J. K. Loosli on 
“Vitamin Requirements and the Use of Vita- 
min Supplements for Ruminants,” L. C. Nor- 
ris on “Choline in Poultry Nutrition,’ C. M. 
McCay on “The Known and the Unknown in 
Calf Nutrition,’ G. F. Heuser on “Status of 
Factor R and Related Factors.” 


At the afternoon session the speakers will 
be H. S. Wilgus, Jr., on “Studies on the Io- 
dine Requirements of Chickens,” G. H. Ellis on 
“Influence of High Dietary Phosphate on Min- 
eral Metabolism;” J. P. Willaman and J. L. 
Krider on “Relation of Nutrition to Necrotis 
Enteritis and Other Diseases in Swine,” G. F. 
Heuser on “Problems in Connection with Feed- 
ing Poultry,” G. H. Ellis, “New and Improved 
Laboratory Control Methods for Vitamins”; 


K. Hamner, “Determination of Thiamin by the 
Fungus Method’; F. W. Hill, “An Improved 
Fluorometric Method for Determining Ribo- 
flavin.” 

A banquet will be given at the evening ses- 
sion in Martha Van Rennsselaer Hall, where 
J. I. Miller will be in charge. 

Saturday morning, Oct. 25, speakers and 
their topics will be: E. B. Hart, “New Facts 
Concerning the Nutritive Value of Milk”; L. 
A, Maynard, “Protein Quality”; E. S. Savage, 
“Protein Requirements of Dairy Cattle’; R. W. 
Bratton, *‘Protein Supplements for Dairy 
Cows”; F. B. Morrison, “Protein Require- 
ments of Beef Cattle, Sheep and Swine,’ and 
G. F. Heuser, “Protein Requirements of Poul- 
try.” 

In the afternoon the visitors may attend the 
football game between Colgate and Cornell 
Universities. Reservations for the game at 
$3.30 each may be made with L. C. Norris, 
Rice Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
and will be refunded if impossible to attend. 


aE: 


Feedstuffs Movement in 
September 


Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at the 
various markets during September, compared 
with September, 1940, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Baltimore 4,605 TOU UMEEEM clase) socahts 
Boston 61 OF Ose ink aed ke vere 
Chicago 11,898 11,344 52,153 41,838 
Kansas City 11,400 6,450 29,475 23,975 
Milwaukee 200 40 12,190 11,110 
Minneapolis mest cen emcee BOLaOO) Moet o's. crats 
Peoria 12,680 10,060 21,360 13,500 


Hay Movement in September 

Receipts and shipments of hay at the vari- 
ous markets during September, compared with 
September, 1940, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Boston 176 242 aiiace ees 
Chicago 1,613 1,093 616 161 
Kansas City 4,590 3,328 2,322 272 
St. Louis 180 132 
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PORTABLE 


Capacity, Economy, Durability! 


Will Your Territory Support a Portable 
Grinder-Molasses Mixer Combination? 


HIS is a serious question many station- 

ary millers have asked themselves. When 
local grinding business drops off, as it does 
in many territories, it pays to investigate 
“Jay Bee” Portable Profit Possibilities. 


MUST MAINTAIN FARM SERVICE TO HOLD 
AND INCREASE 

MIXED FEED—CONCENTRATE—MINERAL SALES 

R. ROY ENDERS, of the Muenster 

Milling Co., Muenster, Texas, had seri- 
ous doubts as to whether his territory could 
support a “Jay Bee” Portable, with Mo- 
lasses Mixer, much less earn a profit. But 
it seemed to be the only way out to main- 
tain a service contact with the farmers, in 
order to hold and increase their sales of 
mixed feeds, concentrates, and minerals. 


MOLASSES SALES INCREASED 1400% 

CUSTOM GRINDING INCREASED PROPORTIONATELY 

OW, Mr. Enders has a different story to 

tell. He says: ‘After 5 months’ opera- 
tion results are surprising. Our molasses 
sales show an increase of 1400% per 
month, over the average for the preceding 
8 months. Naturally, our custom grinding, 
and our sales of mixed feeds, concentrates, 
and minerals have increased proportion- 
ately. 


**MTOW we can make a high quality sweet 


feed from the farmer’s crops right on 
his farm. We are convinced that the “Jay 


Bee” provides the means whereby local 
millers can take advantage of the changing 
conditions which in recent years have up- 
set the old methods in the feed business.” 


The Muenster Milling Co. plant, and the 
“Jay Bee” Portable mill that saved the 
business, increased feed sales and profits 
for Mr. Roy Enders, of Muenster, Texas. 


DO AS SUCCESSFUL MILLERS ARE DOING 


Get a “Jay Bee” Portable. It has profited 
thousands. Investigate at once. 

Bossert made, for nearly a quarter cen- 
tury, Stationary mills, from 12 H.P. to 200 
H.P., Portable mills, with and without mo- 
lasses mixing unit, Stationary Molasses 
Mixers, Batch Mixers, Corn Crackers. 


Write for descriptive literature, portable demonstration, prices, terms, etc. 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. 76, Franklin, Tenn. 


Utica, N.Y. 


JOHN J. WOODS & SONS, JAY BEE SALES CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
J. B. Sedberry Co., 2608 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill.—A. E. Thompson Co., 718 Washington Ave. N., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—T. G. Holland, 474 Fairfax Road, Drexel Hill, Pa.—Jay Bee of Texas, 705 Ross Ave., Dallas, 
Texas—Jay Bee Sales Co., 395 Broadway, New York — Jackson, Tenn. — Moultrie, Ga. —P. O. Box 853, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.—436 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Kentucky—The Lamiell Co., Greenwich, Ohio. 


Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


A hen consumes about 7 pounds of feed 
for each dozen eggs produced. 

Washington, D. C.—Unless feed prices ad- 
vance more than now seems likely, however, 
the feed-egg ratio during the coming winter 
and spring period probably will be more 
favorable than average and more favorable 
than during the early part of the 1940-41 pro- 
duction season.—U. S. D. A. 

State College, Pa—The 2lst annual con- 
vention of the State Poultry Ass’n will be 
held here Oct. 29-31; and the College will 
conduct a poultry course Oct. 27-29. Nutri- 
tional sessions will be held Oct. 30-31, feed 
dealers and poultrymen participating in dis- 
cussions. Addresses will be delivered by spe- 
cialists, among those on the program being 
Dr. R. M. Bethke of the Ohio Experiment 
Station. 

Lafayette, Ind—An opportunity to learn 
about everyday practical poultry problems 
and their solutions will be offered by the 
Purdue University poultry department when 
it holds its 23rd annual poultry short course, 
Oct. 13 to 25. During past years, persons 
registered for the course included commer- 
cial poultrymen, hatcherymen, — specialty 
breeders, general farmers, egg and poultry 
buyers, feed manufacturers, supply dealers, 
and poultry journalists. Application for the 
course should be sent directly to the Purdue 
poultry department. There is no fee for the 
course. 


Omit Fish Meal from Finishing 


Ration 


By H. L. Witcxe of Iowa State Poultry Hus- 
bandry Department 


Fish meal or fish-liver oil should be omitted 
from the turkey fattening ration at least six 
weeks before the turkeys are to be marketed. 

These feeds have been found to produce a 
fishy flavor in the meat. 


Most Iowa turkey growers have found that 
a better finish may be obtained by feeding a 
dry fattening mash for 2 or 3 weeks before the 
birds are marketed. A simple cereal ration 
with milk and salt (fish meal and cod-liver oil 
omitted) will give just as good results as more 
complex and high-priced mixtures for this 
short fattening period. 

The fattening ration suggested by the Iowa 
State College Poultry Department consists of 
60 parts of ground yellow corn; 34 parts of 
ground oats or wheat middlings; 5 parts of 
milk; and 1 part of salt. 
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Perosis in Turkeys 


Thos. H. Jukes of the Division of Poultry 
Husbandry of the University of California re- 
ports that under certain dietary conditions man- 
ganese was ineffective in preventing perosis in 
turkey poults; indeed, the addition of manganese 
to the diet seemed to hasten the appearance of 
this deformity. Subsequently it was found 
that choline was the missing nutritional anti- 
perotic factor. It was also shown that choline 
deficiency in turkeys resulted in slow growth. 
A later communication stated that betaine was 
ineffective and reported the anti-protic values 
of certain feedstuffs. 

The present investigation gives the results of 


further experiments on choline deficiency in tur- . 


keys. The basal diet was the same as was pre- 
viously used. It consisted largely of glucose 
casein, yeast, and a salt mixture containing an 
adequate amount of manganese. Choline is 
essential for the prevention of perosis on this 
diet. However, manganese is also essential since, 
if choline is added to this diet and manganese 
is omitted from the salt mixture, perosis dev- 
elops and may be prevented by manganese. This 
enables the manganese requirements of turkey 
poults to be studied. The results of such a study 
will be presented in a later communication. 

Further results are presented which illustrate 
the ability of choline to promote growth and 
prevent perosis in turkeys on a diet containing 
an adequate level of manganese. 

A preparation of lecithin from egg yolk had 
an effect similar to that of choline. Methionine, 
inositol, and creatine were ineffective. 

Various feedstuffs were tested for their abil- 
ity to prevent perosis under conditions similar to 
those in which choline is effective. Soybean 
meal was a good source of the anti-perotic fac- 
tor; sardine meal was good; cottonseed meal 
and barley were fair. The results with these 
and other feedstuffs are tabulated. 

Soybean meal, sardine meal, cottonseed meal, 
corn, wheat, and barley all supplied growth- 
promoting essentials for turkeys which were not 
identified. 


Imports and Exports of Feeds 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during 
June, and for six months ending June 30, 1941, 
and 1940. as reported by the Buro of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, were as follows, in 
tons of 2,240 lbs. except where noted other- 
wise : 


iMPORTS 
April 6 mos. ending June 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Hay* 902 2,048 15,951 39,105 


Coroniut 
caket 9,292,977 25,512,758 100,570,776 88,416,126 
Soyhean 


caket/ sn. 2,987,097 8,299,413 16,693,148 
Cottonseed 

caket+ 5.466,500 15,039.945 63.385.177 32,429,374 
Linseed cakey 160,000 1,176,788 2,556,000 
All other 

cakey 1,981,281 1,805,010 14,660.387 10,993.410 
Wheat fds.* 54,433 36,977 240,063 217.586 
Beet pulp* Se eee s:s 681 1,038 
Tankage 18,463 5,279 42.471 18.373 
Fish-scrap 909 1.557 15,321 29,960 

EXPORTS 

Hay 301 176 3,348 2,091 
Cottonseed cake _.......... 2 31 
Linseed cake .... 504 625 83,771 
Other oil cake 25 ....... 35 1,200 
Cottonseed 

meal 102 28 281 566 
Linseed meal 175 356 1,140 2,796 
Soybean 

cake/meal 2,386 1,351 11,787 30,619 
Other oil 

cake/meal 45 69 1,477 9,852 
Fish meal 2 15 128 179 
Mxd. dairy & 

poultry fds. 594 635 4,069 4,760 
Oyster shells 1,052 1,159 6,183 9,780 
Other prepared 

& mxd. fds. 108 89 1,884 1,393 
Other fd.. bran 191 538 2,454 8.536 
Kafir, milo, bus. 17 18 177 1,123 


*2,000 Ib. ton. }Pounds. 
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Alfalfa Meal Enhances 
Hatchability 


The Rhode Island Experiment Station re- 
ports that in the past when difficulty has ex- 
isted in obtaining satisfactory hatchability of 
the eggs of domestic fowl on breeding farms 
in Rhode Island, the procedure has been to 
increase the level of alfalfa leaf meal in the 
ration in the hope of improving it. Poultry- 
men for many years in some sections have be- 
lieved that high levels of alfalfa meal tended 
to a greater density of yolk color, whereas the 
consuming population of the East prefers eggs 
of light-yolk color. This investigation has dis- 
proved any relationship between hatchability 
and density of yolk color. 

The project has demonstrated that it is pos- 
sible for poultrymen to produce eggs that will 
not only meet the requirements of discriminat- 
ing consumers, but also have a high rate of 
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Fortified Cod Liver Oil ' 
3000 Vitamin A 400 Vitamin D 
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' Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil 
1500 Vitamin A 400 Vitamin D 
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Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil 
1500 Vitamin A 200 Vitamin D 
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Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil 
600 Vitamin A 85 Vitamin D 
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“DPD” Activated Animal Sterol 
(Vitamin D) in Edible Powder 
2000 Vitamin D 
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Vitamin A Feeding Oil 
9000 Vitamin A 


Each CLO-TRATE product guaranteed 
to contain not less than the unitage 
claimed. Vitamin A is expressed in 
U.S. P. units and Vitamin D in 
A. O. A. C. chick units per gram. 
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hatchability. With the factual material of the 
project available it has been possible to assist 
local feed manufacturers in formulating ra- 
tions more nearly meeting the requirements of 
the poultry industry in Rhode Island. In some 
cases the tonnage of feed thus influenced is 
great and the project, therefore, has caused a 
change in feeding practices on many poultry 
farms of the State. With one manufacturer it 
has affected a volume of feed of over 300 tons 
per month. 

Manufacturers and farmers have been ad- 
vised to keep their alfalfa level in mash rela- 
tively low and in breeding rations to rely on 
other ingredients to a larger extent than for- 
merly for the vitamin-G-complex factors. 


Sulphur and Vitamin D Require- 
ments of Chickens 


In experiments conducted in cooperation 
with the Division of Chemistry, from 128 to 
384 A. O. A. C. chick units of vitamin D from 
fortified fish liver oil were fed with 2.5% dust- 
ing sulphur at the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Chicks receiving this amount of 
sulphur required approximately 160 A. O. A. 
C. chick units of vitamin D per 100 grams of 
ration for satisfactory growth, calcification of 
the bones, and maximum utilization of the 
feed. Chicks in these experiments were not fed 
sulphur until they were 2 weeks of age. 

In another experiment, chicks were fed 2.5% 
dusting sulphur after they were 2 weeks of 
age and were given access to direct sunlight 
for %, 1, 1%, 2, 2% and 3 hrs. per week 
between 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. It was found 
that chicks fed 2%4% of dusting sulphur re- 
ceived sufficient exposure from 1 hour of 
direct sunlight per week to meet their vitamin 
D requirements for satisfactory growth, calcifi- 
cation of the bones, and maximum utilization 


of the feed. 


Rickets, which is due to a lack of vitamin 
D, was not encountered in either of the above 
experiments. 


Carotene Loss in Alfalfa 


O. H. M. Wilder and R. M. Bethke of the 
Ohio Experiment Station point out that the 
importance of alfalfa meal as a source of vitamin 
A in animal nutrition makes it imperative to 
know under what conditions of storage the 
vitamin A activity in the meal may best be 
maintained. Since the vitamin A activity of 
plant tissue is largely, if not wholly, based on 
its carotene content, the loss of vitamin A po- 
tency during storage can be measured by means 
of carotene determinations. 


Machine-dried alfalfa meal packed in either 
burlap or paper bags and stored in a refrigera- 
tor at —23° C. to —26° C. lost 10% of its 
carotene in 6 months. At —10° C. to —15° C. 
the loss was about 14% in 6 months, and 30% 
in 1 year. At 1° C. to 6° C. the loss of caro- 
tene was 50% in 6 months, and at room tem- 
perature 60 to 72% in 6 months. 


At outdoor temperatures, machine-dried al- 
falfa meal lost carotene slowly in the winter 
months, more rapidly in the warm months of 
summer, and more slowly again in the suc- 
ceeding colder months, reaching a total loss 
of 60% at the end of 1 year. 


The loss of carotene from machine-dried al- 
falfa meal was very rapid when the meal was 
stored at high temperatures and exposed to air. 
At 37° C. the meal lost 38% of its carotene in 
16 days; at 60° C. the loss was 66% in 16 days, 
and at 80° C. the loss amounted to 98% in 16 
days. 

Machine-dried alfalfa meal stored in paper 
bags lost carotene at the same rate as meal 
stored in burlap bags at the same temperature. 

Pelleted alfalfa meal, both in 3/32 inch and 
3/16-inch sizes, lost carotene at practically the 


same rate as the loose meal from which the pel- 
lets were made. 

The carotene in machine-dried alfalfa meal 
was relatively stable when the meal was stored 
in healed tin cans in vacuo or under an atmos- 
phere of nitrogen, either at room temperature 
or at 37° C. There were, however some changes 
encountered in the acetone-petroleum ether ex- 
tracable fraction, the exact nature of which has 
not yet been determined. Further work will be 
necessary to clarify the apparent increases of 
carotene found in some samples during storage. 
In view of the more recent developments in 
methods of carotene analysis, it should be noted 
that the carotene values reported here are rela- 
tive rather than absolute. 


Cottonseed and Soybean 
Meals of Equal Value 


The supplemental value of cottonseed meal 
and soybean oil meal as sources of protein in 
turkey starting mashes has been studied for 
two years by the Oklahoma Experiment Sta- 
tion. The vegetable proteins have been used 
with dried buttermilk, with high protein beef 
scrap, and with both, all rations being standard- 
ized at the same crude protein level. Five trials 
of six pens each have been made with 100 to 
150 poults to the pen. 

Results to date indicate that soybean oil meal 
and cottonseed meal are of approximately equal 
value for promoting growth of turkey poults. 
They may replace from one-half to two-thirds 
of the dried buttermilk and meat scraps in the 
starting mash without detriment to growth if 
an abundance of vitamin G (riboflavin) is sup- 
plied. 

Peanut meal, corn gluten meal and linseed 
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oil meal have been studied for one year. Pre- 
liminary results indicate that peanut meal can 
replace about one-third of the animal protein 
supplements without reducing growth. Corn 
gluten meal proved inferior to peanut meal at 
all levels. Linseed oil meal was very toxic to 
turkey poults at all levels fed; the mortality 
was 100 per cent when 20 per cent or more of 
the ration was linseed meal. 
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Advances in Vitamin Nutrition 
By Dr. W. E. Krauss, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, at University ot 
Kentucky Nutrition School. 


From the time the term “vitamine” was first 
introduced by Funk in 1912 to the present day 
represents a minute geologic period, but a 
gigantic era of nutritional advancement, par- 
ticularly in the field of vitamin research. In 
1905, after finding that the addition of milk io 
a diet of casein, albumin, rice flour, lard and a 
mixture of all the then known essential inorganic 
salts, made the difference between life and 
death in mice, an investigator in Holland wrote, 

. there is a still unknown substance in milk 
which, even in very small quantities, is of 
paramount importance to nourishment.” Should 
this writer, Pekelharing by name, be alive today 
and realize that one fraction alone of his un- 
known substance had been separated into at 
least nine different entities, he would feel much 
like the piscatorial creature his name simulates, 

To attempt to review the progress of vita- 
min nutrition at this time would be superfluous, 
in view of the mass of good books, bulletins 
and review articles that are readily available. 
Rather, it would seem to be my function today 
to point out, first, new discoveries, and second, 
how these new findings may affect our present 
conceptions as teachers, extension workers and 
research men. 

Several methods of handling this assignment 
suggested themselves, but it was felt to be most 
expedient to consider each class of livestock 
separately. 


THE HORSE AND VITAMINS—Accu- 
rate data regarding the vitamin needs of horses 
are sadly lacking. In Maynard’s “Animal Nu- 
trition,’ published in 1937, this statement ap- 
pears: “Practically nothing is known regard- 
ing the vitamin requirements of the horse for 
any purpose.” Shifting lameness and other 
forms of unsoundness in horses have been 
known for some time to be associated with nutri- 
tional disturbances. Excessive amounts of phos- 
phorus, and unfavorable calcium; phosphorus 
ratios have been shown to be involved in such 
conditions. Unlike the conditions that apply to 
swine, vitamin D has not been demonstrated io 
be effective in overcoming these unfavorable 
calcium: phosphorus ratios. In the Philippines, 
where sunshine is abundant, some type of “rheu- 
matic disease” has been observed in as high 
as 60 per cent of the horses at one army post. 
Mitchell believes that vitamin A is important 
in this connection. His conclusion is based on 
recent work on the relationship between vita- 
min A-deficiency and degeneration of the sciatic 
and femoral nerves in rats and calves, since 
it has been observed that similar degeneration 
accompanies “rheumatic disease.” 

The general opinion of writers in this field 
seems to be, without extensive experimental 
data, that the many unsoundnesses and lame- 
nesses of horses are in the main but local man- 
ifestations of one general disease which is of 
nutritional origin. Mineral deficiencies or im- 
balance play an important part, but nerve degen- 
eration through vitamin A deficiency is, in the 
opinion of some, the chief offender. One can- 
not lose sight of some Swedish and Japanese 
work, however, which indicates that horses 
require in the ration certain members of the 
B-complex contained in yeast or rice polish- 
ings. ; 

SWINE.—Early investigations on the vita- 
min requirements of swine were confined to the 
fat-soluble factors A and D, both of which 
have been shown to be essential to the point 
that under certain conditions speial supple- 
ments containing them need to be used. 

Of fundamental significance in this connec- 
tion is the recent work of Johnson and Palmer 
at the University of Minnesota which demon- 
strated that not only do pigs require vitamin 
D, but that there is considerable variation 
among breeds and even among pigs of the same 


breed in this requirement. It was also shown 
that the reduced. plasma-calcium values result- 
ing from a lack of this vitamin have a pro- 
nounced effect on growth and feed consumption, 
and that white pigs are less apt to become 
rachitic than colored pigs under similar condi- 
tions in the winter. 

During the last two years attention has been 
directed to the role of water-soluble factors in 
pig nutrition, as a result of which striking new 
developments have occurred that demand spe- 
cial consideration. 

In 1937 Birch, Chick and Martin of England 
reported that pigs fed a modified Goldberger 
pellagra-producing diet developed scours which 
was corrected by the addition of yeast, and the 
following year showed that the active factor in 
yeast was nicotinic acid. Simultaneously, 
Hughes of California was obtaining similar re- 
sults. 

These studies showed that diets deficient in 
one or more of the factors of the B-complex 
resulted in anorexia, impaired locomotion, and 
lowering of the body temperature and_respira- 
tory rate. The importance of nicotinic acid 
was emphasized, a need for riboflavin and thia- 
min was established, and the essential nature 
of the factors contained in rice bran filtrate was 
indicated. 

A recent personal communication from -Dr. 
Hughes states that his most recent data indi- 
cate a minimum requirement of riboflavin for 
young, growing pigs between 40 and 140 pecunds 
in weight, of between 1 and 3 milligrams per 
hundredweight daily. Indications were also 
obtained that the pig is unable to synthesize 
thiamin and that the amount in the muscle of 
the pig is probably proportional to that re- 
ceived in the diet. Similar observations on the 
essential nature of riboflavin for pigs have 
been made by Bethke at the Ohio Experiment 
station. 

Still further importance is attached to the 
role of nicotinic acid in the nutrition of swine 
by the studies of Davis and Freeman of Mich- 
igan which showed that prevention of necrotic 
enteritis in swine is in a large measure a mat- 
ter of nutrition, and specifically one of includ- 
ing nicotinic acid in the ration. 

That still other as yet unidentified nutritional 
factors affecting swine nutrition lurk behind the 
scenes is suggested by the work of Ellis and 
Madsen, in which leg weakness due to myelin 
degeneration of the sciatic nerve and spinal 
cord was thought to be of nutritional origin. 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for January futures of stand- 
ard bran, gray shorts, cottonseed meal, soy- 
bean oil meal; spot gran, middlings, No. 1 
fine ground alfalfa meal, in dollars per ton; 


No. 2 yellow corn, No. 2 yellow soybeans, 
in cents per bushel: 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
ANE RCO sish ace keeeOU 28.50 26.95 28.30 
S6Dty inate 30.00 30.00 28.10 29.40 
Sept: 13... /27 31.00 31.00 28.75 29.80 
Sept. 20... ..%.. 29.50 30.50 27.60 28.60 
Sept. 27c...02s 20-00. 29.50 28.40 29.40 
Oct. Sane 28.50 28.00 27.25 28.65 
+Mem- 
Chicago phis 
St. Louis* Soy- Soy- 
Bran Shorts beans meal 
Aug. “SOseaeees 30.00 30.40 173 34.00 
Bepts - 6 meer 31.20 31.65 TO 36.90 
Depts Ls. feces 31.90 32.00 are 39.50 
Sept. 20....... 30.70 30.75 - 179 34.60 
Sept. 27.2.2... "8.55 31.60 186 36.20 
Octowes: .. ieee 30.10 30.60 ae 34.95 
Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
Pte"... OU sereigsstats 41.00 38.10 25.20 7536 
Sept... Gr « wets 42.00 42. 70 26.20 76% 
Sant, 8, ees 50.00 43.7 15 26.20 7634 
Sept. 20....... 52.00 38.5 27.20 74y, 
SOPt. AU caaterads 48.00 30.75 27.20 74 
Oct.c- ea deen 47.00 38.40 28.20 712% 


*St. Louis bran basis Chicago delivery; shorts 
St. Louis delivery. +Decatur, Ill, delivery. 
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Outlook for Feed Supplies 


The combined supplies of corn, oats, ana 
barley for 1941-42, plus the 1941 production 
of grain sorghums, total 125 million tons, 
slightly more than the supply last year and 17 
per cent above the 1928-32 average. In the 
central area of the corn belt supplies of corn 
are about 50 per cent above the predrought 
average. Supplies in the eastern corn belt also 
are considerably larger than the 1928-32 aver- 
age, but in the area west of the Missouri River 
supplies are considerably below this average, 
though larger than in other recent years. 

Supplies of wheat millfeeds for 1941-42 will 
be above average for recent years and supplies 
of high protein feeds will be the largest on 


record. Supplies of cottonseed, peanut, and 
copra cakes and meals are expected to be 
smaller than in 1940-41. The reduction in 


these supplies, however, is expected to be more 
than offset by a considerable increase in sup- 
plies of soybean cake and meal. Supplies of 
linseed meal will be large again in 1941-42, 
since flaxseed crushings will be heavy and for- 
eign markets for such cake and meal are 
closed—U. S. D. A. 


) EAR CORN CRUSHERS 
| Bulletin 920 deals with the 
| problem of feeding hammer 
| and attrition mills. Send for 
i your copy today—it’s free. 
e NICKLE ENGINEERING Sfeiican 
LET US TELL IT ALL— 
The fact that Kelly-Duplex furnishes 
complete Feed Mill and Elevator equip- 
ment is only part of the story. We have 
proof of low first cost; economical up- 
keep; dependability. The entire Kelly- 
Duplex story cannot be told here, but 
we'll gladly send it to you if you will drop 
a card naming 
the equipment 
you are interested 


in purchasing. 
Write for Catalog 
Sen Lex 
AELLY:DUPLEX 


The DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Crush 


BOWSHER (3s 
Feed Mills: mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Pee 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. 
Sacking or Wagon Box 
Elevator, Circular on 
request. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
SOUTH BEND INDIANA 
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oil meal. 


~ Soybeans as a Feed 
Concentrate 


Pay KA. bitters of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 


before Kentucky Nutrition School 


PROPER COOKING is of prime importance 
in the manufacture of a good quality soybean 
Phenomenal increases in biological 
value of the proteins of the soybean by proper 


cooking have been demonstrated by Wisconsin, 


Ohio, Illinois and other stations. It is believed 
that this vast improvement is due to the heat 
causing the sulphur containing amino acids 
methionine and cystine to become available. 

_ Robison of the Ohio station demonstrated the 
importance of cooking in spectacular manner. 


He secured two soybean oil meals made by the > 


same process, from the same lot of beans, and 
having the same analysis. One was well cooked, 
and one had a raw beany taste. He fed these 
two soybean oil meals to hogs as supplements 
to corn. The well cooked soybean oil meal was 
worth nearly twice as much as the raw prod- 
uct although they had the same analysis. Good 
and poor soybean oil meals can be made by all 
three processes. The quality of the beans them- 
selves, and the amount of foreign material they 
contain will also have some bearing on the 
quality of the meal. 


Hamilton of Illinois and others have also 
demonstrated that there is some difference in 
the amount of some of the amino acids in vari- 
ous varieties of beans. Cystine seems to be the 
most variable in different varieties. The dif- 
ferences perhaps are not large enough to be of 
great practical importance, but investigations 
may prove in time that soybean oil meal made 
from certain varieties of soybeans may be more 
valuable than others for livestock feeding. 


AS A CONCENTRATE,.—Soybean oil meal 


has become a very popular protein concentrate 


for all classes of livestock. The basic reason 
why any feed becomes popular, and stays popu- 


lar, is because it does an excellent job in ful- 
filling a dehnite need at a reasonable cost. It 
has been, and still is, quite customary for both 
buyers and sellers of feed products to judge 
the value of protein concentrates solely on how 
much crude protein they contain. Most per- 
sons recognize this fallacy, but to date neither 
buyer nor seller has had enough information 
on the other factors to use them effectively. 
There are nine or ten major values which should 
be considered when selecting a protein concen- 
trate. These factors are: 

1. The amount of crude protein it contains. 

2. The digestibility of the protein. 

3. The quality or biological value, of the pro- 
tein. 

4. The amount of other nutrients it contains 
(fat, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins ). 
5. The palatability of the product. 

6. Its ability to produce a good product (eggs 
milk, meat). 

7. Its physical effect on the animal. 

8. The availability of the product—large an- 
nual production. 

9. Its economy, 

0. Will it feed well to all classes of livestock? 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL. QUALIFICA- 
TIONS.—Soybean oil meal meets nearly all of 
these requirements in an excellent manner. 

(1 and 2). Soybean oil meal is classed of 
course as a high protein concentrate—running 


.from 42 to 45 per cent protein on the average. 


The protein is considered to be 85 to 90 per 
cent digestible. 

(3). Assuming that quality of protein refers 
particularly to the number and amounts of all 
the essential amino acids contained in the pro- 
tein, and assuming that the casein of milk and 
the muscle of the ox are two of the very best 
proteins generally available, it can be said that 
the protein of the soybeans compares very 
favorably with either—and thus are of excellent 
quality. 

(4). In total digestible nutrients, according 
to Morrison’s “Feeds and Feeding,” soybean oil 
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meal ranks at the top of those protein concen- 
trates commonly used. 


Soybean oil meal..c. 0° 82.2 percent T. D, N. 
Linseed oil meal........ 78:2, per cent -T..D, N: 
Gottonseed meal .-.....+ 73.6. per cent T. D. N. 
ankace pts Manne staat es 78.0 per cent T. D. N. 
IMIGAEESCEAD a. e tee eer 73.8 per cent T. D. N. 
Skcmmil key see ae oes ehh 84.1 per cent T. D..N. 
ishemealliua. cline ae seen 7A3per cent. I. Ds Ne 


It contains a fair amount of minerals and is 


a fair to poor source of vitamins. 


(5). Soybean oil meal is very palatable to 
all classes of livestock. 

(6). The products produced (milk, eggs, 
meat) by soybean oil meal feeding are excellent. 

(7). The physical effect of soybean oil meal 
on the animal is good. I understand that Huff- 
man of Michigan State College has fed a cow 
as much as 18 pounds of soybean oil meal a 
day for several months with no ill effect. I 
personally know of range cattle in a drought 
area which were fed 9 pounds daily for three 
months. 

(8). The very large annual production of 
soybean oil meal is assurance of its ready availa- 
bility at all times. This is. very important to 
the feed manufacturer because if he has a 
product registered in his feed, he must use it 
regardless of difficulties in securing it. The 
soybean industry went thru such a period and 
it was one of the most serious obstacles that 
the industry had to face. 

(9). Its economy is practically assured be- 
cause of the large annual production. 

(10). Soybean oil meal feeds well to all 
classes of livestock and poultry, even including 
dogs and wild game. That is a highly signifi- 
cant factor to the smaller feed mill. It is costly 
to carry carloads of materials that have only a 
limited use in some rations. The fact that soy- 
bean oil meal can be used to advantage in 
every ration which a mill manufactures enables 
quick turnover, minimizes chances of market 
losses and permits lower overhead charges. 


| Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving Register for recording loads of grain received 
It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 8%4x13% 
‘Some enter loads as received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
“Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 


from farmers. 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. 


to different grains. 
Headings of columns are: 


Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” 
‘Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


2% Ibs. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: 
‘Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, 
Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 9144x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
ase Form 380. 


Name, 


Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” 


corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. 
plus postage. 


totaled. 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. 
cloth and keratol back and corners. 
Order Form 321. 


Weleht, 3 Ibs. 


xX contains 428 pages. 
bar eee poatese7 


Bosses Form ys 


iF Gra ; 
s ae 


- Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day's receipts may be easily 
It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 914x12 
Well bound in black 
Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Price $2.50, plus postage, 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
‘page index, 844x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 ep- 

“Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
Order Form 48. Price, $3.00, plus postage. 


Sta tele ok weight 4% ‘\ba. 


id their names can be tse BO their accounts can 
t contains 252 numbered pages and 28-— 
sh grade linen ledger paper 10144x15% inches. 


ES Meas plus postage. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES WITH 


DANGEROUS GRAIN DUSTS, 


Weight, 


“Month, Day, 
Bushels, Pounds, 


‘Price $2.50, 


Well bound with 


WEAR A NEW DUPOR No. 4 


New Design Features Plastic 
Valves and Plastic Filter Plates 


@ Double Filters give Easier Breathing. 


@ Weight now less than 4 Ounces. 


@ New type head band for greater 
convenience. 


H. S. COVER 


74 Chippewa St., South Bend, Ind. 


Preferred in the 
Grain Elevator Industry 


: 5 KF INDUSTRIES, INC. 


FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. t 
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WITH YOUR SOWEIGH SCALE~ 


YOU MAY CHOOSE _— 


NEW STYLE GRAIN BEAM 


FOR RAPID ACCURATE HAND WEIGHING 
; DIRECT READING RECORDING BEAM 


i re 
FOR STAMPING GROSS AND TARE WEIGHTS ON THEKETS 


Save with SIDNEY 


CORN SHELLERS 


For Greater 


SPEED, ECONOMY, DURABILITY 


Regardless of “how ‘large or how small your plant 
may be, you'll find a dependable Sidney corn sheller 
made to fit your requirements in the complete line 
of grain machinery. Sidney corn shellers have all 
these advantages .. . roller bearings, heavy frame, 
chilled cast iron teeth, heavy shaft, balanced through- 
out. Adjustable for all kinds of corn. Write today 
for details, and ask for your copy of our new cata- 
log—no obligation. 


THE Sidney GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


“Manufacturers for over 75 years” ® Sidney, Ohio 


e FLEXCO H D RIP 
PLATES are used in re- 
pairing rips and patch- 
ing conveyor belts. The 
wide space between 
outer bolts gives the 
fastener a long grip on 
the edges of the rip, 
while the ‘center bolt 
prevents the fasteners 
from bulging. 


e FLEXCO H D BELT 
FASTENERS make a 
strong, tight butt joint 
with long life. e- 
cessed plates emb@d 
in belt, compress belt 
_ends and prevent ply 
separation. Six sizes in 
steel and alloys. 


’ and putting in patches. 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4692 esto St., Chicago 


Write SOWEIGH SCALE CO., Delavan, Illinois “ 


Keep your conveyor 
helts ara with 


@ Avoid shutdowns and. lengthen the 
life of your conveyor belts and bucket 
elevator belts by using Flexco HD belt 
fasteners and rip plates. Thousands of 
companies have stepped up the perform- 
ance of conveyor lines and cut costs 
by using Flexco methods. 


Bulletin F-100 shows ex- 
actly how to make tight 
butt joints in conveyor 
belts with Flexco HD Belt 
Fasteners. Also illustrates 
step by step the latest 
practice in repairing rips ~ 


Ei 3» BELT FASTENERS 


Sold by supply houses everyw 


